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Twelfth Annual Survey of Annual Reports 





Results of the Annual Report Survey and 
Citation Winners Qualifying for Final Judging for 
Oscar of Industry Trophies Will Be Announced in 


The JULY 2, 1952 ISSUE of 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Twelfth 
Annual 
Report 
Survey 
Number 


July 2, 1952 


The issue of Financial World Carrying the Annual 
Report Survey is of interest to corporation officials, 
bankers, financial executives, public relations coun- 
selors, investment bankers, security analysts, adver- 


tising and graphic arts agencies and stockholders. 


The Largest 


Survey of 
Its Kind 


5,000 Financial Reports Rated 


By Weston Smith 


The “Annual Survey of Annual Reports” of 
FINANCIAL WORLD presents a comprehensive study 
of the annual reports of five thousand leading American 
corporations, classifying the statements as to (1) 
“Modern,” (2) “Improved,” and (3) “Virtually Un- 
changed in the Past Decade.” Awards are based on 
editorial and statistical content, format and typography, 
as well as the general appeal from a _ stockholder, 
security analyst and public relations standpoint. 


Advertising Forms for the Survey Number Will 
Close Tuesday, June 24th in New York 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Pioneer in Fostering Constructive Stockholder Relations 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER -IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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PAYMENT 
GUARANTEED 


ON YOUR 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


by an Insured Savings and Loan Association on Dec. 31, 
1952. Each account permanently INSURED UP TO $10,000 
by an Agency of United States Govnmt. IMMEDIATE 
aaa or FUTURE COMMITMENT now being 
accepted. 


Our Service is FREE. Ask for Confidential Report #220 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept.A-21, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable July 15, 
1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 23, 
1952. o 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 11, 1952 
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New England Gas 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 21 


= ‘The Trustees have declared ~a\ 
= quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 44% cumula- 
= tive convertible preferred shares 
= of the Association, payable July 





1, 1952 to shareholders of record E 
at the close of business June 23, 





H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 11, 1952 

















Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 49 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the beuefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 











FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





( Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to heve you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C1) Income ( Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
I oc 5: vas 6 Sok hate ea len pay Mae 
Giese 2. ON eee 
(June 25) 





Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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age and price 

controls were 
allegedly instituted 
with the intention of 
fighting inflation by 
limiting permissible 
increases in these 
two vital factors. 
Congressional and administrative 
blunders have made price control 
a hodgepodge of free-wheeling laxity 
and production-strangling severity, 
but the record of wage control has 
been, if nothing else, at least consist- 
ent. The policy of the WSB ever since 
it was reconstituted after labor’s 
boycott of the stabilization program 
early last year has been, not to limit 
wage increases, but to encourage 
them. 


Fails to Act 


The sole minor exception to this 
policy appears slated for early re- 
moval. The so-called “annual im- 
provement factor” wage increases de- 
signed to reward labor for assumed 
increases in productivity have been 
permissible under present WSB rules 
only if they were called for in union 
contracts negotiated prior to the 
“freeze” date, January 25, 1951. 
They were thus denied to all but 
some 1.5 million workers, mainly 
UAW members concentrated in the 
automobile and farm implement in- 
dustries. The Board has stated re- 
peatedly that it intended to formulate 
a general policy on this subject at 
an early date, but so far has failed 
to do so. 

Now, faced with the prospect of 
early Congressional action sharply 
defining, curtailing or even abolish- 
ing its powers, the WSB intends to 
make “productivity” increases gen- 
erally available to all workers. The 
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Productivity—New Wage Factor 


Device employed in General Motors union contract and 
a handful of others may be sanctioned by WSB for all 


enterprises. Scheme is inequitable and_ inflationary 


By Allan F. Hussey 


announcement will no doubt be ac- 
companied by the usual solemn guff 
to the effect that such wage hikes 
are not unstabilizing or inflationary, 
with the implication that, unlike the 
ordinary wage increase, they some- 
how fail to add to production costs or 
purchasing power. 

This is, of course, sheer eyewash, 
the more deceptive because it con- 
tains a germ of truth. It is quite 
possible in theory for wages to be 
formally geared to productivity in 
such a way that resulting advances in 
pay exercise no inflationary effect, 
but none of the conditions requisite 
to this result are achieved in practice. 

One such condition might be a di- 
rect tie-in between a given wage in- 
crease and the future productivity of 
the company granting it. This might 
come about through union acceptance 





July Appraisals 


eginning with July, FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Ap- 
praisals will be delivered to sub- 
scribers with the first issue of 
FINANCIAL WoRLD magazine each 
month. Thus the Appraisals 
henceforth will go out as speedy 
Second Class mail; heretofore 
it has received Third Class mail 

handling. 
THE PUBLISHER 











of a piece-rate sched- 
ule or other form of 
incentive pay plan, 
or by means of elimi- 
nation of “feather- 
bedding” provisions 
in a previous union 
contract. In other 
words, the wage advance would be 
regarded as specific payment for 
adoption by labor of policies calculated 
to make direct contributions to rising 
productivity. But this rarely happens ; 
unions see no need for any quid pro 
quo and it is not contemplated that 
they shall give one. 

From the purely negative stand- 
point, productivity wage increases as 
such are not inflationary if, in their 
absence, the union involved would 
have demanded a straight wage in- 
crease or fringe benefits of equal or 
greater cost. A wage increase is a 
wage increase, and is no more infla- 
tionary—and no less so—if the label 
hitched to it reads “productivity” in- 
stead of “ability to pay, “cost of liv- 
ing,” “catching up” or one of the 
other customary justifications offered 
by labor. 


Theory and Practice 


Similarly, wage hikes are not un- 
stabilizing if in total, including fringe 
items of all descriptions, they do not 
exceed labor’s rightful share of actual 
gains in productivity. (The question 
of how much is labor’s rightful share 
must be considered separately.) But 
in practice, this condition has not 
been met since before World War 
II. In manufacturing, wages have 
risen faster than productivity in every 
year since 1940; consequently, unit 
labor costs last year were more than 
double the 1940 level even disregard- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Which Rail Stocks 
Most Attractive Now? 


Carriers could set a new earnings record this year, 


if traffic comes up to expectations. But some roads 


are likely to fare considerably better than others 


he rise in the Dow-Jones rail 

share index to the highest level 
since 1931, although not entirely de- 
void of speculative influences, has for 
the most part been well supported by 
visible factors in the railroad outlook. 
For one thing, in the first four months 
of this year net railway operating in- 
come climbed to $291 million com- 
pared with $251 million in the like 
period of 1951—without benefit of 
the higher freight rates which gener- 
ally took effect around May 1. With 
circumstances favoring an improved 
level of freight traffic in the second 
half of this year, and with operating 
efficiency continuing to improve, there 
is a possibility that 1952 railroad 
earnings will reach a new high, top- 
ping the previous peak of $902 mil- 
lion achieved in 1942. 


Better Issues Favored 


Reassuring from an _ analytical 
standpoint is the fact that investment 
attention thus far has been almost 
entirely focused upon better-grade rail 
issues, while the vast majority of rail 
equities with predominantly specula- 
tive characteristics has been virtually 
ignored. A further rise might well 
carry some marginal issues consider- 
ably higher, but from a long-range 
point of view, railroads with proven 
ability to earn money under condi- 
tions far less favorable than those now 
prevailing appear most attractively 
situated. 

Two blue-chip rails, still priced on 
a reasonable price-to-earnings basis, 
are Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
(discussed at length in last week’s 
issue) and Union Pacific. Santa Fe 
has no major debt maturities before 
1995, boasts an above-average rev- 
enue trend, and has shown ability to 
handle its growing traffic in a highly 
efficient manner. Despite recent 
strength, Santa Fe is currently priced 
at little more than six times estimated 
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1952 earnings. Since the road has 
paid out only about one-third of earn- 
ings in the past decade, there is ob- 
viously room for dividend improve- 
ment at some future date. 

Union Pacific, which currently sells 
at about 7% times projected 1952 
earnings, seems to have been con- 
sistently overlooked in the search for 
oil-rich roads and stock split candi- 
dates, even though on both counts 
U-P merits attention. Although earn- 
ings from transportation operations 
declined more than $8 million last 





should also be noted that Great 
Northern does not include in its in- 
come statements undistributed earn- 
ings of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy—ownership of which is 
mainly shared with the Northern Pa- 
cific. With an EPT base equal to 
about $13 per share, the road is in 
good position to better last year’s 
earnings results. 

An even larger excess profits tax 
exemption (about $17 a share) is 
available to Illinois Central which has 
been described as being “blessed by 
a favorable geography and history.” 
One of the few domestic carriers that 
has never been in receivership, the 
Central has a balanced and varied 
traffic with territory in both the North 
and South. The road is an important 
beneficiary of: traffic destined for the 
Paducah, Kentucky atomic energy 
plant. Some analysts expect 1952 
earnings to reach the $15 per share 
level, and with dividends currently on 
an ultra-conservative $3 annual basis, 





Ten Well-Situated Railroads 





-—Operating—, Earned Per Share———, Indic. 
Revenues -—Annual——, Mos.——,_ Divi- Recent 

1950 1951 1950 §=1951 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Atchison, Top. & S.F. $522.7 $570.6 $15.64 $13.83 $3.44 $3.82 $4.50 86 5.2% 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 179.7. 198.5 10.20 844 3.01 3.67 400 62 6.4 
Delaware & Hudson. 54.8 59.1 10.41 10.90 a2.94 a2.79 4.00 47 8.5 
Denv. & Rio Gr. W... 66.1 77.8 12.49 18.10 449 3.73 400 81 4.9 
Gt. Northern Pfd..... 227.5 248.0 9.11 7.74 0.09 DO.14 4.00 53 7.5 
Illinois Central ...... 275.9 295.1 20.83 12.72 3.54 4.08 3.00 73 4.1 
Kansas City Southern 39.4 44.1 10.42 859 3.39 3.61 5.00 80 6.3 
Louisville & Nashville 203.0 226.5 10.39 9.74 2.84 3.63 400 60 6.7 
Union Pacific ...:... 465.3 505.2 14.80 14.59 3.98 3.73 6.00 115 5.2 
Western Pacific...... 49.3 55.7. 10.51 7.95 4.04 1.27 3.00 54 4.6 


a—Three months. D—Deficit. 





year, this was almost entirely offset 
by a gain in oil and gas income. The 
result: Union Pacific— owner of 
about 6.5 million acres of fee land or 
mineral rights acreage in Colorado 
and Wyoming—showed a negligible 
drop in net income in 1951. 

On a somewhat lower quality level 
than either Santa Fe or Union Pa- 
cific, Illinois Central, Kanszs City 
Southern, and Great Northern “pre- 
ferred” appear worthy of considera- 
tion by the businessman-investor. In 
the latter case, the preferred in effect 
is equivalent to common stock since 
no common is outstanding. In the 
past 12 years, Great Northern rein- 
vested about $55 per share in the bus- 
iness, an amount exceeding the pres- 
ent market price of the shares. It 


many believe that a dividend boost is 
only a matter of time. 

Kansas City Southern pays out a 
considerably higher proportion of 
earnings than the Illinois Central, but 
the former road is also being men- 
tioned as a candidate for a higher 
dividend rate; a stock split, too, is 
considered a possibility in view of the 
road’s small capitalization, although 
this is largely conjectural. There is 
no guesswork, however, in the road’s 
transportation ratio which marks it 
as one of the more efficient operators 
in the industry. This stems from the 
fact that the flow of traffic, north and 
south, on the carrier’s lines is unusu- 
ally even. 

Once considered largely a granger 
road, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
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cific has made considerable strides 
since it emerged from bankruptcy in 
1948. Complete dieselization will 
probably be achieved this year and, 
with a bumper wheat crop expected, 
the Rock Island—whose mortgage 
debt per mile of road compares favor- 
ably with that of the most conserva- 
tively-capitalized rail systems—occu- 
pies a favorable earnings position. 
(Last year’s earnings of $8.44 per 
share, although the lowest since 1946, 
were roughly twice the present annual 
dividend rate. ) 

Another road which can be expect- 
ed to be completely dieselized in the 
not-too-distant future is Delaware & 


Hudson, whose principal source of 
traffic is anthracite coal. Shipments 
of iron ore and other freight, how- 
ever, are gradually assuming an in- 
creasing role in the traffic picture of 
the road—controlled by the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, which operates 
a coal concern as well. The D. & H., 
like the bituminous-carrying Louis- 
ville & Nashville, has particular ap- 
peal for the income-minded investor. 


Others in Group 


Although Western Pacific experi- 
enced a sharp earnings decline in the 
first four months of this year, full- 
year results should compare favorably 


with those of 1951. Diesels now ac- 
count for over 90 per cent of both 
freight and passenger operations and 
100 per cent dieselization is in sight. 
A victory in a tax suit with the road’s 
former parent would free a $10 mil- 
lion reserve fund for the carrier’s im- 
provement program and bolster the 
position of the semi-speculative com- 
mon stock. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western was one of the few 
U. S. railroads to report higher net 
earnings in 1951. Despite recent 
market strength, the issue still sells 
on a reasonable multiple of about four 
times estimated 1952 per share re- 
sults. 


Elections Seldom Shape the Stock Market 


Occasionally voting results are reflected in share 


Charles P. C ushing 


| gphrrestaypn election years tradi- 
tionally are years of stock market 
uncertainty. But tradition in this case 
has little basis in fact. Although elec- 
tion results frequently have profound 
and lasting effects on the economy 
of the country, considerably more 
time than merely a few months us- 
ually elapses before the political 
change begins to be reflected in the 
trend of the stock market. 

Share prices move in definite cycles 
which usually persist for a consider- 
able time, although the market’s 
swings vary widely in duration. A 
study- of the record indicates that in 
most cases it has been the market’s 
position in the longer term cycle that 
has largely determined the general 
pattern of stock prices in the post- 
election months rather than the re- 
sults of the November balloting. 

An exception was seen in 1948, 
when most investors were convinced 
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prices; but record of past 80 years reveals little 


effect in most cases. Last election was an exception 


that the Fair Deal was quickly near- 
ing its end. Immediately after the 
election the market in no uncertain 
terms registered its disappointment 
with the outcome, and the month of 
November saw the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial price average decline from 
189.71 to 171.20. 

In most cases, however, the politi- 


cal campaign and the subsequent in- 
auguration would seem to have had a 
stimulating effect on prices, for in 
twelve out of the 20 occasions the 
price averages have been higher on 
the March 15 following the election 
than they were nine months earlier. 


Here is the record, beginning with 
1874: 


The Market and the Elections 


Percentage 
March 1 of Change 
Novem- Following July- 
July 1 ber 15 Year March 

1948.. 189.03 176.01 17418 — 8% 
1944.. 148.46 145.67 160.72 + 8 
1908. . 220.02 TORS see Cc. 
1936.. 158.38 182.65 187.68 + 18 
1932.. 4439 65.26 5254 + 18 
1928.. 208.21 269.42 321.18 + 55 
1924.. 9645 108.68 123.93 + 28 
1920.. 91.26 76.63 74.71 — 19 
1916.. 8893 107.72 9110 + 2 
1912... 91.35 90.09 80.62 — 12 
1908.. 72.76 87.68 82.72 + 14 
1904.. 49.31 69.17 76.06 + 55 
1900.. 55.48 66.81 67.76 + 22 
1896.. 31.9 34.6 33.2 + 4 
1892.. 43.9 44.0 41.9 — 4 
1888.. 40.6 41.3 41.1 + 1 
1884.. 35.3 34.3 34.5 — 2 
1880.. 39.6 44.4 49.4 + 25 
1876.. 32.4 28.5 25.1 — 22 
1872.. 40.3 39.2 ere er 





Elected : Opponent 
Truman— Democrat (Dewey) 
Roosevelt— Democrat (Dewey) 
Roosevelt— Democrat (Willkie) 
Roosevelt— Democrat (Landon) 
Roosevelt— Democrat ( Hoover) 
Hoover—Republican (Smith) 
Coolidge— Republican (Davis) 
Harding—Republican (Cox) 
Wilson— Democrat (Hughes) 
Wilson— Democrat (Taft) 
Taft—Republican (Bryan) 
Roosevelt— Republican (Parker) 
McKinley—Republican (Bryan) 
McKinley—Republican (Bryan) 
Cleveland— Democrat (Harrison) 
Harrison— Republican (Cleveland) 
Cleveland—Democrat (Blaine) 
Garfield—Republican (Hancock) 
Hayes—Republican (Tilden) 
Grant—Republican (Greeley) 


Note: Dow-Jones industrial stock index used 1900-1948; Cowles all-stock index used for prior periods, 
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Stock Splits 
Are 


Price Influence 


Splits don't add actual 
value to a stock, but fre- 
quently have a definite 
effect upon its market 


quotation. Here are 


some recent examples 


I" theory, at least, a stock split or 
stock dividend gives the investor 
nothing that he has not owned before. 
Commenting on a recent 2-for-1 split, 
one veteran analyst remarked, “there 
are simply two pieces of paper to rep- 
resent the same interest that one form- 
erly did.” Back in 1920, the Supreme 
Court said more or less the same 
thing in a more formal manner in the 
historic Eisner vs. Macomber case 
which established the principle that 
when common stock is declared as a 
dividend on common stock, no in- 
come is received by the owner for tax 
purposes. 

But as a practical matter, stock 
splits do have a significant effect upon 
market prices and rumors of an im- 
pending split will often bring heavy 
buying in an issue which previously 
had been only moderately active. To 
cite a few recent examples, a pro- 
posal on May 22 to split Southern 
Pacific 2-for-1 and to raise the quar- 
terly dividend to $1.50 resulted in such 
a wave of buying orders that trading 
in the stock had to be suspended for 
45 minutes. Opening that day at 745, 
the stock closed at 79 for a gain of 
434 points over the previous close. 
Dow Chemical had a like gain on 
June 3 when a 3-for-1 split was an- 
nounced. And the next day Deere & 
Company climbed 134 points on news 
of a 2-for-1 split. 

What are the underlying reasons 
for stock splits? The explanation most 
frequently offered is that they broaden 
ownership and market interest in a 
company by attracting a greater num- 
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ber of investors. Few rank and file 
investors, it is pointed out, are inter- 
ested in stocks selling in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 per share or more. An- 
other reason is that lower per share 
earnings make a company less likely 
to be the object of scurrilous attacks 
by politicians and labor leaders; the 
latter group, in particular, has been 
known to use profits per share as a 
talking point during wage negotia- 
tions. Sometimes there are no weighty 
considerations at all involved in the 
decision to make a stock distribution. 
At the 1952 annual meeting of General 
Tire & Rubber Company, President 
William O’Neil declared that there 
was no special significance attached 
to the 2-for-1 split of the company’s 
stock, adding: “It just seems to be 
the style for rubber companies to be 
splitting and we wanted to stay in 
style.” ; 


Reliable Guides 


In the light of this statement, it is 
not surprising that buying will often 
take place in issues that, unlike other 
members of their group, have not dis- 
tributed melons to their shareholders. 
The presumption, of course, is that ul- 
timately these companies will also join 
the stock split parade. This is not 
always the case, however, nor is it 
necessarily true that companies with 
small capitalizations will resort to 
“melon-cutting.” Witness the exam- 
ple of Weston Electrical Instrument 
(which has only 160,583 shares out- 
standing), whose management has 
denied any intention of a split. Per- 
haps the best clue to candidates for 
future stock splits is price, although 
management policy—where stated—is 
an even more reliable guide. National 
Malleable & Steel Castings’ manage- 
ment, for example, has indicated that 
a stock split is likely to be effected 
within a reasonable period of time. 

In any discussion of stock splits 
and stock dividends (the two are 
practically identical, except for ac- 
counting considerations) a distinction 
should be made between “extraordi- 
nary” and “periodic” stock dividends. 
The former usually represent a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total capi- 
talization and are infrequently de- 
clared; the latter are used as a sup- 
plement to, or as a substitute for, the 
regular cash dividend. Irrespective 
of the size of the stock dividend, how- 





ever, the available evidence suggests 
that the short-term market effect 
upon the price of a stock is favorable, 
i.e. the payment appears to act as a 
stimulant to the market price. 

Unfortunately, there is less conclu- 
sive evidence as to the long-run effects 
of stock splits on share quotations. 
An early study by Professor Shaw 
Livermore covered 38 companies that 
paid stock dividends of 10 per cent or 
more in 1928-1929; in 19 cases, 
higher prices were attained after the 
distribution, compared with a group 
of comparable stocks, 17 showed 
lower prices, and two remained in 
line with their group. More recently, 
The Exchange (a publication of the 
New York Stock Exchange) ex- 
amined the performances of 20 Big 
Board stocks—each of which has been 
split at least once, or paid a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, in the past °25 
years. It was found that, even with- 
out consideration of cash dividends, 
investors who held their stocks since 
1927 enjoyed some degree of market 
appreciation in every instance. How- 
ever, outstanding performances were 
turned in by companies which have 
since “grown up” into blue chips, and 
it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the splits reflected, rather than occa- 
sioned corporate growth. 

Recent performances by individual 
stocks bear out the premise that stock 
splits may provide a temporary fillip 
to market quotations, but that in the 
long run basic factors such as earn- 
ings and dividends determine the 
course that a stock will take, market- 
wise. Moreover, if the industry out- 





15 Stock Split Candidates 


*Divi- Recent 

Company dend Price Yield 
Atlantic Coast Line $5.00 113 44% 
Borg-Warner...... 5.00 Fe... daa 
Brown Shoe ...... 3.40 Se... 63 
Cities Service ..... 5.00 101 4.9 
Hercules Powder... 3.00 75 4.0 
Johns-Manville .... 4.25 7a. ee 
McGraw Electric... 3.50 62 5.6 
Motes os... 60. 2.87% 72 4.0 
Nat’l Malleable & 

Steel Castings ... 4.00 37 10.8 
PanhandleEast.P.L. 2.00 i PRS 
Penney (J. C.)..... 3.50 69 5.1 
. ere 2.50 66 38 
Seaboard Air Line 5.00 92 5.4 


5 OS at 
3.00 70 «3.9 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Zenith Radio ...... 





*1951 payments or current annual rate. 
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look is regarded as inauspicious, the 
reaction to a stock split may not be 
favorable. Newmont Mining, for ex- 
ample, sold off % point on May 6, 
following news of a 100 per cent stock 
dividend. Foster Wheeler is current- 
ly selling below the comparable price 
which prevailed before payment of a 
similar dividend on April 25. In the 
latter case, it may be noted that divi- 
dends are now being paid in an 
amount equivalent to the rate main- 
tained on the old common shares; 
conceivably, shareholder disappoint- 


ment in prevailing dividend policies 
may be mirrored in the market pat- 
tern of the stock. Even the most un- 
sophisticated investor soon becomes 
aware that he is little better off with 
two shares, each paying half the rate 
of one old share. These examples give 
emphasis to the point that stocks 
merit investment consideration only 
when they are able to pass all of the 
customary investment tests, even 
though (like the 15 issues tabulated 
on page 6) they may have “split” 
personalities. THE END 


Generous Yield from 


Katon Manufacturing 


Despite cyclical nature of business, company has shown 
unusual stability of profits and dividends. Well-pro- 
tected $3 current rate affords a yield of 7.7 per cent 


nition of automobile and truck 
parts and accessories is a highly 
cyclical field. This is particularly true 
of the various divisions whose prod- 
ucts are sold primarily as original 
equipment rather than in the replace- 
ment market. 

Eaton Manufacturing Company 
derives the major portion of its reve- 
nues from original equipment busi- 
ness, yet the company has a record 
of consistency of earnings and divi- 
dend payments which might well be 
envied by numerous enterprises in 


| more stable lines. Except in 1932, 


operations have been profitable in 
every year since well before the 1921 
depression. The present enterprise 
has paid dividends without interrup- 
tion since it was formed in 1923 and 
its predecessor paid them for some 
years before that. 


Diversification Pays Off 


One reason for this relatively su- 
perior performance is wide diversifi- 
cation. A listing of the company’s 
plants, products and major markets 
occupies three entire pages in the 
1951 annual report. The original 
business was the manufacture of 
truck axles, with automobile and 
truck springs added as a second ma- 
jor line in 1923. Since then, how- 
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ever, there has been a steady stream 
of acquisitions of companies engaged 
in other divisions of the automotive 
parts business ; today the product line 
also includes jet engine and compres- 
sor blades; valves; valve tappets; 
various types of pumps; automotive 
heater and defroster units; hub, radi- 
ator, gasoline and oil tank caps; 
bumper guards ; and a wide variety of 
other items sold to the aircraft man- 





Eaton Manufacturing 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.58 $1.50 38%— YO 

1932.. N.R. D052 012% 5 —1% 
1937.. $28.2 182 1.37% 18%4— 7% 
1938.. 148 001 012% 12%— 5% 
ia.. 23 i382 .12 1544— 7% 
1940.. 35.6 2.13 1.50 18%—11 

1941.. 542 3.10 1.50 18Y%—13% 
1942.. 840 2.15 1.50 184%—13 

1943..1183 2.59 1.50 22%4—17% 
1944,.115.9 2.65 1.50 26 —20% 
1945.. 87.2 2.43 1.50 33%4—24% 
1946.. 66.5 2.01 1.50 354—19% 
1947.. 99.6 4.17 2.50 287%4%—21% 
1948.. 128.1 6.15 3.50 3472—235% 
1949.. 102.2 4.61 3.00 32%z—21% 
1950.. 148.3 7.11 4.00 397%4Z—29 

1951.. 186.8 5.75 3.00 44 —36% 


Three months ended March 31: 


2 |. ee eee ee rere 
1952.. 49.1 1.42 a$1.0 a404—36% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1923. 
a-—To June 18. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





ufacturing, railroad, farm implement 
and other industries. 

These acquisitions, plus aggressive 
development of the products involved, 
have permitted greater than average 
long term growth in sales volume, 
which has been another factor tend- 
ing to limit the company’s vulner- 
ability to adverse cyclical influences. 
Sales were not reported prior to 
1937, but the steady uptrend evi- 
denced since that time is disclosed by 
the figures in the accompanying table. 
The available data indicate that this 
trend was in effect even during and 
before the depression of the thirties; 
the company’s record 1929 manufac- 
turing profit was exceeded in 1930, 
and the latter level was again ex- 
ceeded as early as 1935. 


Highly Competitive Field 


Competition is perennially keen in 
the auto accessory business, but the 
company’s principal products enjoy 
a favorable trade position. In addi- 
tion, it does a considerable volume of 
replacement business, which is more 
stable on a cyclical basis and has ben- 
efited fully from the substantial 
growth in automobile and truck reg- 
istrations. Aircraft products grew 
tremendously in importance during 
World War II and have again as- 
sumed a prominent position which 
promises to be at least semi-perma- 
nent. Last year, defense output ac- 
counted for about ten per cent of 
sales volume. 

Like other fast-growing enterprises 
doing an appreciable volume of mili- 
tary business, Eaton is subject to 
heavy excess profits taxation. Last 
year, more than half the company’s 
taxable income was legally defined as 
“excess” for tax purposes. But a 
similar situation prevailed during 
World War II, and this did not pre- 
vent the organization from maintain- 
ing earnings above the pre-1941 peak 
throughout the war ; it also paid divi- 
dends at an unchanged peak rate 
from 1940 through 1946. 

Similar results in both respects 
are expected during the current and 
prospective period of partial mobili- 
zation; taxes are unlikely to go any 
higher than they are now, and the 
company is covering its indicated $3 
annual dividend rate (50 cents quar- 
terly plus an extra of like amount in 

Please turn to page 23 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Airlines Cc 
Revenues and earnings have been 
improving in recent years, but stock 
(now 13) continues speculative. (Pd. 
25c thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, 50c.) 
Company has committed itself for 
more than $60 million of new flight 
equipment due for delivery in 1953 
and 1954. Included in its plans are 
eleven Douglas DC-6s and 25 of the 
more advanced DC-7 type. Deprecia- 
tion charges of around $15 million 
this year will swell to a high of $22 
million to $23 million in 1954, after 
which they will gradually decline un- 
til the introduction of the new turbine 
powered airplane late in the 50s. 
These funds plus cash on hand and 
retained earnings are expected to fur- 
nish the bulk of capital to finance its 
projects without any substantial new 
financing. Revenues in 1952 are ex- 
pected to be from ten to fifteen per cent 
above the $163 million of 1951 and 
despite narrower margins, profits will 
compare well with the $1.42 a share 
of last year. (Also FW, Jan. 16.) 


American Potash & Chemical B 

Diversification of product suggests a 
more stable sales trend and stock has 
some attraction on a businessman’s 
risk basis; current price, 38. (Pays 
$2 an.) The retirement of 120,000 
shares of Class A and B stock, bought 
for $40 a share, will materially im- 
prove the earnings position of the re- 
maining 408,390 combined shares. A 
leading factor in the potash field, 
American is also entering the fast- 
growing lithium chemical business. 
Profits a combined share last year 
were equal to $3.24 a share vs. $4.34 
in the previous year. More recently 
company reported profits of 62 cents 
a combined share for the first quarter 
compared with $1.12 in the like 1951 
period. Since 1942 American’s pro- 
duction of primary items has risen 
steadily. 
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Celotex C+ 

Shares (around 18) are specula- 
tive, but sustained large volume of 
new residential construction is an im- 
portant revenue factor. (Pays 37Voc 
qu.) A strike in the second quarter 
of company’s fiscal year resulted in a 
drastic drop in earnings to $120,000 
from $1.6 million in the comparable 
period the year before. Upon resump- 
tion of operations on May 16 Celotex 
had an increased backlog of orders 
which it is now working off. ‘““We are 
experiencing a good volume of incom- 
ing orders,” said President O. S. 
Mansell. “Estimates of residential 
construction have shown a decided 
upturn since last fall. We expect de- 
mand for our products to continue at 
a high level for the remainder of the 
fiscal year,” he added. 


Certain-Teed C+ 

Stock constitutes a speculation in 
the cyclical building field; recent 
price, 15. (Pays $1 an.) Although 
sales in the second and third quar- 
ters of 1952 should improve over 
those of the first period volume for 
the entire year will be under the 
record $62.5 million of 1951. As a 
result of the poor sales trend profits 
are likely to drop to around $2 a share 
from the $3.11 earned last year. The 
new plant at Pryor, Okla., which will 
be completed next month, will turn 
out gypsum board papers and it is 
expected to add substantially to over- 
all sales. 


Detroit Steel Corp. B 

Stock (now 15) is a businessman’s 
risk. (Pays 25c qu.) Company can 
borrow up to $31.050 million at five 
per cent from the RFC to expand its 
steel manufacturing facilities; loans 
from private sources will supplement 
the Government loan by a minimum 
of $13.950 million. Detroit’s plans call 
for construction of a hot-rolled sheet 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


and strip mill, a cold-rolled sheet and 
strip mill, a 1400-ton blast furnace, 
four 250-ton basic open-hearth fur- 
naces and a blooming mill with a 
soaking pit. The various projects are 
designed to boost ingot production to 
1.290 million tons annually from a 
present rate of 660,000 tons. The cur- 
rent strike is not affecting Detroit 
since it signed a separate contract 
with the Steelworkers’ union. (Also 
FW, Feb. 20.) 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Stock (now 43) constitutes a good 
investment despite the low yield of 
around 3.7% on cash divs. of 40c qu.; 
also pays stk. The slump in the tex- 
tile industry which adversely affected 
company’s Tennessee Eastman di- 
vision accounted for a substantial first 
quarter earnings decline from a year 
ago. But Kodak anticipates a reversal 
of the poor showing in sales to tex- 
tile manufacturers from now on since 
it believes that the “low point in our 
yarn and staple fibre business may 
have been passed. With a pick-up in 
this field, we would have prospects of 
a good sales year overall, for our pho- 
tographic lines have been selling very 
well.” Kodak is spending around $15 
million a year on research on new 
products, concentrating on the color 
photography field. Although steadily 
diversifying activities, about 75 per 
cent of sales still derive directly from 
photographic products. EPT base is 
$2.48. 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Increasing diversification strength- 
ens the basic position but stock (now 
32) carries speculative risks. (Pays 
40c qu.) Higher taxes, smaller tak- 
ings of porcelain enamel frit by the 
home appliance industry, large new 
product development expenses and a 
substantial amount of low-profit de- 
fense business accounted for a drop 
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in income to 52 cents in the first quar- 
ter vs. $1.11 in the like 1951 period. 
Company is optimistic concerning 
future operations at its new $1 million 
Ferro Glass Fibre plant in Nashville, 
which has just been put into opera- 
tion. It also expects that the products 
of Wel-Met Company, a recent ac- 
quisition, will find a promising future 
in the powdered metal field. Ferro 
reports encouraging progress in a 
titanium metal venture with Horizons 


Titanium Corporation. (Also FW, 

Nov. 28.) 

General Foods A 
Stock of this 30-year dividend 


payer has investment appeal even at 
prices around 46. (Returns 5.3% 
based on an. pymts. totaling $2.40.) 
Despite the nineteenth consecutive 
annual sales rise, company reported 
sharply lower earnings inthe fiscal 
year ended March 31. Volume jumped 
to a record $632.5 million from $589.2 
million, but the cost of developing 
new products, severe competition in 
the industry and substantial taxes 
held profits to $3.52 a share vs. $4.58 
in the previous fiscal year. After pay- 
ment of all dividends from fiscal 1952 
earnings it ploughed back $6.2 million 
(equal to $1.12 a common share) in 
the business. This compares with an 
average of $13.1 million retained in 
the three preceding years. (Also FW, 
Jan. 30.) 


Lamson & Sessions . 

Around 15 this business cycle issue 
is realistically priced in relation to 
prospective earnings (Pays 30c quar- 
terly.) Although sales were off mod- 
erately in the first four months, with 
shipments exceeding new orders, May 
results compared favorably with the 
same month of 1951. This trend is 
expected to continue over the balance 
of the year and sales for the full year 
should approximate those of 1951. 
For the four months ended April 30, 
net of $1.36 a share on a smaller sales 
volume compared with $1.96 in the 
same period of 1951 and $4.26 for all 
of last year. Company is one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of 
bolts, nuts, screws and cotter pins, 
producing approximately 10,000 
standard items along with others 
which are made up to customers’ 
specifications. 


* Listed Midwest Stock Exchange; not rated. 
JUNE 25, 1952 





Pressed Steel Car Cc 

An improved earnings trend 
strengthens the position of the com- 
mon, but it remains highly specula- 
tive; recent price, 11. (No pymts. on 
common since 1946.) Sales for the 
six months to end June 30 should be 
around $24.5 million and profits are 
expected to reach $1.12 million vs. $1 
million in the similar period last year. 
Company expects to clear preferred 
arrearages this month thus paving 
way for dividends on the common. Its 
backlog will carry it into next year, 
but Pressed Steel Car doesn’t antici- 
pate any large scale renewed buying 
of freight cars. In a move to diversify 
its operations it is currently negotiat- 
ing for two companies, one of which 
is publicly owned. The development 
of the Uni-Shelter prefabricated house 
is promising and company “may get 
a substantial order for these houses 
from the military in the near future.” 
But failure of American Railway As- 
sociation to approve the new Unicel 
freight car was a disappointment. 
(Also FW, April 23.) 


St. Joseph. Lead B 

A speculative fillip has been added 
to the stock, now selling around 44, 
by company’s entrance into oil activi- 
ties. (Pd. $1.50 plus stk. thus far in 
1952; pd. 1951, $3.25.) Company is 
entering into contracts to drill 15 ex- 
ploratory oil wells in eight states. An 
amendment to the certificate of in- 
corporation extends operations to in- 
clude oil, natural gas and all kinds of 
mining operations. Plans are under- 
way in conjunction with Continental 
Oil Company to drill six wells in 
West Texas and one each in southern 
Louisiana, northern Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma and California. In 
addition, two wells will be drilled in 
Wyoming and one in Colorado. One 
exploratory well will also be sunk on 
a 6,000 acre plot in southern Illinois. 
(Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


Union Carbide eo 

Stock generally sells on a high 
price-earnings ratio, reflecting good 
growth potential; recent price, 65. 
(Returns 3.9% on payments of $2.50 
last yr.) A prolonged steel strike 
could materially affect Carbide’s near 
term prospects since the steel indus- 
try consumes a large part of its lines 
of industrial gases, acetylene and oxy- 


gen. Also, the manufacture of stain- 
less steel and other high steel prod- 
ucts require ferro-alloys of which 
company is a large producer. From 
a longer term point of view, the new 
coal hydrogenation plant in W. Vir- 
ginia will be an important earnings 
source since it will produce many new 
chemicals on which there will be wide 
profit margins. Significant interme- 
diate term earnings factors include 
the $100 million ferro-alloys plant at 
Marietta, O., which should be com- 
pleted later this year, and the new ca- 
pacity for turning out polyethylene 
plastic. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

This quality industrial issue has 
considerable merit as a long term in- 
vestment holding; recent price, 37. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Company plans to 
construct a multi-million-dollar plant 
at Vicksburg, Miss. On completion 
in the fall of 1953 this plant will be 
the largest in the U. S. engaged ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures for commer- 
cial and industrial use and industrial 
incandescent fixtures. Management 
points out that the lighting equipment 
business doubles in volume about 
every ten years and that there “is 
every indication this growth will con- 
tinue.” 


White Motor B 

Under a defense economy company 
will fare well, but stock does not lack 
cyclical risks; recent price, 26. (Pays 
62¥4c. qu.) Full production on two 
defense contracts for Western Elec- 
tric and Beech Aircraft may permit 
White to exceed 1951’s sales of some 
$150 million. Defense work last year 
accounted for around twelve per cent 
of total volume and has now climbed 
to about 20 per cent, but when the 
peak is reached it probably will ex- 
ceed 50 per cent. Earnings this year 
are estimated at between $4.25 and 
$5.25 a share compared with $5.83 a 
share in 1951. The backlog of defense 
orders and regular business combined 
is reported in excess of $40 million. 
Improved earnings permitted an in- 
crease in dividends to 62% cents 
quarterly late last year, and another 
stock dividend may be disbursed in 
the future if cash dividends are sub- 


stantially less than net income. (Also 
FW, April 9.) 
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$10 Price Boost Will 
Aid Newsprint Makers 


Canadian mills boost price to U. S. buyers, though already 


enjoying near-record earnings. Outlook in other divisions 


of industry clouded by receding demand and easy pulp price 


ffective June 15, Canadian mak- 
ers of newsprint advanced the 
price of their product—to United 
States buyers only—to $126 a ton, 
the highest on record. This is a hike 
of $10 a ton over the price which had 
been in effect since last July, but 
more than 150 per cent above the 
quotation of $50 a ton which pre- 
vailed in 1942. Over the same ten- 
year period, the mill price of machine 
finished book paper has increased but 
80 per cent from $7.30 per hundred 
pounds to the recent average of 
$13.15 per hundredweight. 


Primary Newsprint Source 


Most of the better grades of paper 
are made in this country, but Canada 
supplies us with some 80 per cent of 
our entire consumption of newsprint. 
This dependence on our northern 
neighbor, likely enough, accounts for 
the disproportionate price rise of the 
past decade. The theory may be the 
old one of charging all that the traf- 
fic will bear. 

Domestic makers of newsprint 
gave no immediate indication of fol- 
lowing the lead of the Canadian man- 
ufacturers, who offered as the excuse 
for not also jumping the cost of news- 
print to Canadian users (who still 
pay $112 per ton) that the strength 
of the Canadian dollar on the ex- 
change market had penalized them. 

A year ago, they said, the Ameri- 
can dollar was at a discount, and 
$116 in United States currency was 
convertible into $123.50 Canadian. 
But now it brings in only $113.50 
when exchanged for Dominion funds. 
Incidentally, this is still more than 
the Canadian consumer is and has 
been paying for his newsprint. The 
jump to $126 will be convertible into 
about $123.25. Since Canada exported 
to us last year just under five million 
tons of newsprint the current boost of 
$10 figures out to around $50 million 
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more in American dollars which will 
head for Canada over the next year, 
assuming no later change in the $126 
price. 

Naturally the move has brought 
complaints from consumers and the 
Federal Government has protested 
vigorously to the Canadian authori- 
ties because of the latter’s approval of 
the rise. Some commentators have 
urged that the United States follow 
the recent lead of England in the 
controversy over wood pulp prices, 
and put a ceiling of $120 per ton on 
newsprint imports. But publishers 
do not favor this, wanting less con- 
trols, not more of them. 

Eventually, partly reflecting re- 





sentment over being virtually forced 
to buy at Canada’s price, the domes- 
tic capacity for producing newsprint 
will be increased substantially. Co- 
incidental with the June 1 price hike 
announcement by Canadian mills, 
DPA approved a $30 million news- 
print project of Great Northern Pa- 
per Company, the largest domestic 
manufacturer of newsprint, and is- 
sued a tax write-off certificate for the 
plant which will turn out 125,000 
tons of newsprint a year and will be 
in operation before the end of next 
year. This is the eighth newsprint 
project approved by DPA in the past 
four months. The estimated addition 
of 375,000 tons to domestic news- 
print capacity compares with the 
DPA goal to have 494,000 tons of 
new capacity under way before the 
end of 1952. Last year mills on this 
side of the border turned out 1,096,- 
000 tons of newsprint. 

Further expansion of newsprint ca- 
pacity would be expedited by the 
pending addition to the legislation 
extending DPA from June 30, an 
amendment providing that Govern- 
ment loans and loan guarantees be 
extended to “the manufacturing of 
newsprint.” 


Near Term Outlook 


While all Canadian manufacturers 
of newsprint stand to benefit consid- 
erably from the higher price to be ex- 
acted from now on, International 
Paper is the only one listed in the ac- 
companying tabulation. Other impor- 
tant newsprint makers—the domestic 
ones — include Crown-Zellerbach, 
Great Northern, and St. Regis. With 
preference from consumers they 
should have no difficulty in maintain- 
ing capacity production of newsprint. 
Prior to the Canadian move the lead- 


The Leading Paper Makers 


o——Sales—-_—, —————Earned Per Share—_, 


(Millions) 


1950 1951 1950 


Champion Paper.. a$106.4 b$91.2 a$4.60 


Crown-Zellerbach . c225.8 e185.3 _c8.21 
Great Northern .. 34.4 39.9 4.33 
Internat’l] Paper . 498.4 637.4 7.39 
Kimberly-Clark .. c142.6 e116.9 5.80 
Mead Corporation. 93.4 112.0 5.71 
St. Regis Paper... 154.8 196.0 2.10 


W. Va. Plp & Pap. 





-—Annual—, -——Interim—, 


295.5 2116.4 212.93 g10.80 
*Declared or paid to June 18. a—Year ended March 31 of following year. 


7 Dividends-—, Recent 


1951 .1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
. b$3.32 b$3.24 $1.50 $0.75 26 
... e€5.71 €5.79 3.10 245 52 
4.75 £1.19 £1.14 3.00 1.20 55 
$6.28 £1.58 £1.41 3.00 1.50 47 
w+» 04.69 e4.17 240 1.80 45 
5.16 £1.45 f1.01 2.00 0.80 24 
3.11 £0.90 £0.64 0.80 0.50 21 
h5.88 h5.83 4.00 1.50 73 


b—Nine months ended 


December 31, 1950 and 1951. c—Year ended April 30 of following year. e—Nine months ended Janu- 
ary 31. f—Three months ended March 31. g—Year ended October 31. h—Six months ended April 30. 
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ing domestic paper makers, including 
the newsprint producers, were having 
no difficulty in maintaining earnings 
around peak levels, despite rising 
operating costs and higher taxes. 
Whether they, too, advance prices or 
not, earnings should continue highly 
satisfactory. 

Other divisions of the paper in- 
dustry are in somewhat different case 
than the newsprint section. In recent 
months, demand has been falling off 
and supplies of most products are 
more than adequate. Sydney Fergu- 
son, chairman of Mead Corporation 


and president of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, commented sev- 
eral weeks ago that except for a brief 
period in 1949, the present is the first 
time since 1938 that current demand 
for pulp, paper and board has been 
less than the supply. 
Weakness in the pulp market has 
contributed to the wait-and-see atti- 
tude of many paper products buyers. 
Southern kraft pulp has been cut to 
$120 a ton, and is the first pulp to sell 
at less than the OPS ceiling. Within 
the past fortnight Scandinavian pulp 
interest have been offering their 


product at the domestic mill level. 
Until then, even with the 28 per cent 
cut in British ceilings, Scandinavian 
pulp had held well above domestic 
pulp prices. 

With the exception of St. Regis 
Paper, which however is slowly im- 
proving in quality, the paper issues 
classify as businessmen’s holdings. 
Most attractive of the group are 
Great Northern, which has paid divi- 
dends since 1910, West Virginia with 
a dividend record dating from 1899 
and Kimberly Clark which has been 
in the dividend column since 1935. 


Texas Utilities—Fast-Growing Enterprise 


Net income has doubled in a little over four years. 


Only about 60 per cent of current earnings being 


paid shareholders; dividend rate could be lifted again 


i yer Utilities was formed nearly 
six years ago to acquire from 
former sub-holding companies in the 
Electric Bond and Share system 100 
per cent of the common stocks of 
Texas Electric Service and Texas 
Power & Light, along with a propor- 
tion of the outstanding common 
stock of Dallas Power & Light. In 
August 1951, it increased its owner- 
ship of Dallas Power & Light com- 
mon through an exchange of cash and 
common stock and now owns 98% 
per cent, or all but 6,755 shares of 
the latter’s equity. 

In each of the five full years since 
its organization, combined operating 
revenues and net income, available 
for its common stock (the parent 
company itself has no funded debt or 
preferred stock) have increased at a 
steady pace, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 


Year Net Income *Per Share 
MMAR Raat $6,961,264 $1.74 
sg ALTE E REELS 8,394,301 2.10 
WO ic eninee ceess 9,592,501 2.18 
Gals a denihie ae 11,515,373 2.40 
ARN oa 13,096,511 2.69 


*On the number of common shares outstanding 
at the close of each year. 


For the twelve months ended with 
April 1952, net income amounted to 
nearly $14.6 million or $2.76 per 
common share, compared with $11.3 
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million or $2.36 per share for the 
April 1951 year. 

Last March, Texas Utilities sold 
409,689 common shares to its stock- 
holders through rights so the number 
of common shares outstanding at the 
end of last April was more than 
eight per cent above that of the year 
before. Yet per share earnings rose 
nearly 17 per cent. And this was 
accomplished despite almost a dou- 
bling of taxes—from $17.6 million to 
$26.7 million. 

The three operating subsidiaries of 
Texas Utilities serve what might well 
be termed an “empire.” Lots of 
foreign countries contain less area. 
It stretches for more than 460 miles 
from east to west and more than 300 
miles from north to south, with a 
couple of “breaks” served by some 
other utility. Included are the heavily 
populated communities of Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Wichita Falls and 
Waco, Tyler and Temple. Each of 
the three Texas Utilities’ subsidiaries 
serves an area with a differing type of 
economy. 

. Dallas Power & Light serves the 
Dallas Metropolitan area with a 1950 
population of 610,852, with 258,962 
telephone subscribers and 170,620 
electric consumers. Ford Motor 
Company completed construction of 
its new parts-depot there last year 


and is now building a 2.3 million 
square-foot addition to its assembly 
plant. Nearing completion are two 
new office buildings, a 36-story bank 
building and a 460-room addition to 
its leading hotel. Although outranked 
in size by Houston, the State’s largest 
city, Dallas holds the lead in com- 
mercial and industrial activity. Gen- 
eral Motors has started construction 
of a plant between Dallas and Fort 
Worth for aircraft and automobile 
assembly to cover 1.2 million square 
feet. Other nationally known con- 
cerns building new plants in the 
Dallas area are B. F. Goodrich, The 
Simmons Company, Interchemical 
Corporation and Stokely Foods. 


Balance of “Empire” 


Texas Power & Light supplies 
power at retail to 521 communities 
in 52 counties to the north, east and 
south of Dallas with 285,806 custo- 
mers being served at the close of 
1951. Among its industrial consumers 
who established new plants last year 
are Industrial Textile, General Furni- 
ture, Tobacco By-Products & Chemi- 
cal and Babcock & Wilcox. The 
first pot-line of Aluminum Company 
of America at Rockdale, for which 
Texas Power & Light is building a 
power plant and will operate on a 
fee basis, will begin operating in 
September, with the entire plant in 
full operation sometime in 1953. 

Texas Electric Service supplies 
electricity to Fort Worth and 
Wichita Falls with their surrounding 
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What To Do Particularly when a 
In A bull market has been 
iii in existence for a 


prolonged period of 
time, conservative investors begin to 
pay increasing attention to the pos- 
sibility of a recession in the stock 
market. Quite naturally, they seek 
protective measures which might tend 
to soften a decline in security prices 
insofar as their individual holdings 
are concerned. 

Such is the situation today, espe- 
cially since fundamental economic 
conditions currently leave much to be 
desired, as every sound-thinking in- 
vestor well knows. 

Undoubtedly, the more serious of 
our economic problems could precipi- 
tate a decline, but the exact timing 
of such an occurrence no one can fore- 
see. Market declines generally come 
along unheralded—as did, of course, 
the 1929 panic. 

Today we are faced with continuing 
industrial strife as organized labor 
avidly pursues the last penny of 
profits a corporation may earn. For 
close to 20 years we have been experi- 
encing an unorthodox economy fos- 
tered by the New Deal and Fair Deal 
administrations, with many aspects 
decidedly socialistic in nature; how 
it will all work out we do not know. 

These facts which I have briefly 
sketched show somewhat the inves- 
tor’s plight as he attempts to evalu- 
ate his future course of action. 

Fortunately, there are offsetting 
factors in the prevailing economy 
which can be expected to soften a 
recession. The wealth of the nation 
is not concentrated in a few hands 
but is well distributed among our 
people. Under the proper circum- 
stances our tax burden could be 
lightened, and perhaps there will be 
an improvement in the cost-of-living 
factor. Major corporations in most 
cases are financially very sound, so 
that the investor has a choice of many 
worthwhile stocks. 
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Nevertheless, 
warning is up, the conservative in- 


when the storm 
vestor should take heed. The best 
policy he can set for himself is one 
which calls for a large portion of his 
invested capital to be in sound in- 
come yielding securities of corpora- 
tions which are amply financed and 
which have proven records of stabil- 
ity over the longer term. 


The While there is consider- 
National able uncertainty about 
ita the selection of the 

Democratic standard 


bearer for the Presidential election 
this fall (indeed, there is even the 
possibility that Harry S. Truman may 
reappear in the picture at convention 
time), there is no disputing the fact 
that the Republican party has two 
outstanding and brilliant men as lead- 
ing candidates for the G.O.P. nomina- 
tion. Followers of the Republican 
party can feel confident in the knowl- 
edge that with either Senator Taft or 
General Eisenhower heading their 
ticket, and there is little likelihood of 
a dark horse appearance, the election 
campaign will be a vigorous one cen- 
tered on paramount issues of the day. 
It will not be a “me too” campaign of 
the type that disgusted voters during 
the last Presidential election and 
which, in fact, was largely responsible 
for so many millions of independent 
voters staying away from the polls on 
election day. Neither do we antici- 
pate another smear campaign—the 
people are tired of such tactics. 

It is true that the campaign for the 
Republican nomination appears to be 
a bitter one, but we feel confident that 
any current intra-party differences 
will be settled and that the party 
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will be fully united once the conven- 
tion is ended. In the all-important 
fight to regain the leadership of the 
nation, the rank-and-file Republicans 
are sure to stand shoulder-to-shoul- 
der. The decision that is made by 
American voters November 4 next 
will determine whether the nation is 
to follow a course leading to Social- 
ism in the fullest sense of the word, 
or whether we are to reassert our 
faith in the free enterprise system and 
live as free men should. 


Seeks A careful study of the 
A negotiations taking place 
between the steel indus- 
try and the United Steel- 
workers leaves us with a rather ob- 
vious reason why settlement of the 
steel problem has been delayed for so 
long. It is clear that the companies 
and the workers, while they are not so 
far apart on wage rates and fringe 
benefits, are completely at odds over 
the issue of a union shop. 

In demanding a union shop agree- 
ment the union leaders really are ex- 
pressing a desire for complete control 
over the industry’s labor supply. Un- 
der such an arrangement, an individ- 
ual who wants to work in a steel plant 
first—whether or not it is his personal 
preference—must become a dues-pay- 
ing union member. How a labor board 
of inquiry could ever recommend the 
union shop is beyond understanding, 
for in doing so it creates a monopoly. 
And we outlawed monopolistic prac- 
tices in this country years ago by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust laws. 

Whenever private industry borders 
on activity that might be construed as 
monopolistic, the Justice Department 
does not hesitate to institute charges 
against the transgressors. But the 
same Justice Department, in its role 
as an arm of the Administration, 
shuts its eyes to the law and plays a 
game of politics when a labor union 
is involved, for in theory at least the 
union can control many votes. 
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The Middle South 


Continues to Grow 


No longer just "cotton country," area has become the 
third largest oil producing section of the country. 


In wake of oil is coming diversified manufacturing 


Q' and natural gas were first dis- 
covered in the Middle South— 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
—in 1901, when a commercial oil 
well was drilled near Jennings, La., 
and in the past half-century, the pro- 
duction area has been expanded stead- 
ily. Taking 1939 as a base, petrole- 
um production in the three states had 
risen 260 per cent by the close of 
1951 and has moved higher in the 
first five months of this year. In 
1906, when oil was discovered at 
Caddo Lake near Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana started becoming an important 
oil producing region. Today, Louisi- 
ana is the third ranking oil-producing 
state in the nation and it is second in 
natural gas production. 


Through the Years 


Natural gas was discovered in the 
Smakover Field of El Dorado, Ark., 
in 1919 and oil in paying quantities 
a year later. Oil production reached 
77 million barrels in 1925 to make 
Arkansas the fourth largest oil-pro- 
ducing state in the country. And in 
1939, oil was found at Tinsley, Miss., 
to make the third of the Middle South 
states a petroleum-producing area. 
But beginning with 1935, when oil 
was discovered in the Rodessa Field 
of Louisiana, the pace of oil and 
natural gas production in the Middle 
South has grown steadily. Today, 
over 298 million barrels of oil are 
produced annually in the _ three 
states, with an unrefined value of 
more than $700 million, to make the 
area the third largest producing sec- 
tion of the land and accounting for 
13.3 per cent of the total U. S. pro- 
duction. 

Louisiana now produces more oil 
per square mile than any other state 
in the union. Mississippi, which has 
only eleven years of history as an 
oil-producing state, now ranks ninth 
and Arkansas is now in tenth place. 
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Moreover, petroleum reserves in the 
Middle South now amount to 2.9 bil- 
lion barrels—about 11.5 per cent of 
that of the United States—while its 
natural gas reserves of 30 trillion 
cubic feet represent 16.7 per cent of 
the country’s total. In addition, its 
reserves of natural gas liquids are es- 
timated at over 600 million barrels— 
some 18 per cent of the U. S. total. 
Obviously, the Middle South is no 
longer just “cotton country.” 
Louisiana and Mississippi have 
another potential petroleum asset in 





National Cotton Council 


the tidelands off the Gulf Coast. Al- 
though the Supreme Court has held 
these reserves are Federal property, 
the two-mentioned states, along with 
Texas and California, have raised so 
much protest that the “Nine Old 
Men” may be forced to reverse their 
opinion. But if the Government can 
sustain its position, the Secretary of 
the Interior has indicated he will 
lease these under-water oil and gas 
fields to private parties for develop- 
ment. In any event, production from 
off-shore oil reserves will multiply 
tax receipts of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, and will add to employment 
in the two states. 


Followiug the drastic experience 
of the Middle West—particularly 
Ohio—where gas was given to any 
industry locating there and natural 
gas fields were exhausted in their 
youth, state regulation now has as- 
sured a supply of both natural gas 
and oil for a seemingly unlimited 
period. Although admittedly an ex- 
haustive resource, known reserves 
have kept pace with production since 
the time of their discovery and, in 
recent years, have more than doubled. 
Last year, more than 3,100 wells 
were drilled, of which 786 were ex- 
ploratory wells, opening 53 new oil 
fields and six gas fields. 

The original and largest petroleum 
industry in the Middle South is the 
refining of crude oil. The small 
“prairie dog” plants grew rapidly in- 
to modern refineries employing all 
types of modern complex methods 
to which chemists have contributed 
so liberally. With the end of World 
War II, demands for petroleum 
products increased so rapidly that a 
new expansion of refining facilities 
was needed and the capacity of Mid- 
South refineries using only oil 
jumped 58.7 per cent between Octo- 
ber 1946 and January 1951, while 
cracked gasoline refining capacity in- 
creased 48.1 per cent in the same 
period. 


s 


New Uses Discovered 


Although originally considered 
merely a fuel, petroleum in recent 
years has been recognized as one of 
the most wide sources of raw basic 
materials for the production of chemi- 
cals and synthetic products. Synthetic 
rubber, made from petroleum, is 
froduced at two plants in Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, La., with a 
combined annual capacity of 162,000 
tons, nearly 25 per cent of the total 
petroleum-based capacity of the 
country. 

The future of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the Middle South, not only 
from production but refining and the 
chemical industry, is reflected by the 
tremendous construction program 
now under way. About $100 million 
of new facilities are now being built 
and another $200 million for the 
chemical industry, based on petrole- 
um and natural gas, is on schedule 
for early construction. Altogether, 
the backlog of industrial construction 
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of the Middle South area amounts 
to more than $640 million, approxi- 
mately seven per cent of the total for 
the entire country. 

While close to a half of construc- 
tion expenditures will be made by in- 
dustries associated with petroleum 
and natural gas, the remainder will 


Unlisted Markets 
Dwarf Exchanges 


be made by undertakings involving 
the processing of cotton, the refining 
of raw sugar, the brewing of beer, the 
manufacture of machinery, and the 
production of summer clothing for 
both men and women, thus indicating 
the wide diversification of industry 
in the Middle South. THE END 


Over-the-counter firms greatly outnumber N.Y.S.E. houses. Daily 


volume far exceeds that on organized exchanges. Most stocks 


are of local interest only, but many sound issues are unlisted 


|) siteheeepiraie transactions in 
securities have greatly increased 
in volume in recent years. The over- 
the-counter market often is errone- 
ously referred to as the “unlisted 
securities” market, but a number of 
the issues traded, daily or occasion- 
ally, are listed on one or more of 
the exchanges. Many of the deal- 
ers or brokers in over-the-counter is- 
sues also are members of one or more 
regularly organized exchanges, such 
as the New York Stock Exchange, 
the New York Curb Exchange, the 
Midwest Stock Exchange or others. 
But not all members of organized ex- 
changes handle unlisted securities. 

While not an organized exchange, 
the over-the-counter market has 
many of the characteristics of one, 
since it is a place where potential 
buyers and sellers meet and where 
actual transactions are carried out. 
The National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers, Inc., set up under the 
Maloney Act of 1938 which added 
Section 15-A to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Act, is de- 
signed to assure the investor the same 
measure of protection when dealing 
with over-the-counter firms as when 
trading through a member of an or- 
ganized exchange. It has far-reach- 
ing powers of correction and punish- 
ment for infractions of its Rules of 
Fair Practice, and its decisions are 
reviewable only by the SEC. 

Since the passage of the SEC Act 
in 1934 any individual or firm intend- 
ing to engage in the over-the-counter 
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business, must register with the SEC. 
Not all registrants are active, how- 
ever. A recent survey of 4,000 reg- 
istrants disclosed that more than 850 
do no over-the-counter business at 
all. Either they wish to be fully qual- 
ified should opportunity present it- 
self, or are guarding against an em- 
ploye or associate inadvertently ex- 
ecuting an order in an over-the-coun- 
ter issue. That leaves about 3,000 
active firms in the business. 

The outside market, it may sur- 
prise many to learn, dwarfs in mem- 
bership, in business volume and in 
the number of issues dealt in, not only 
the New York Stock Exchange but 
all the organized exchanges com- 
bined, even after allowing for the fact 
that a substantial amount of the busi- 
ness is done by exchange firms with 
over-the-counter departments. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
with 1,375 individual members, has 
634 member firms, but not all of them 
are registered over-the-counter brok- 
ers or dealers. The 3,000 registrants 
include members of the various ex- 
changes, but “Big Board” members 
probably make up no more than 15 
per cent of the total number. 

The third volume of a series of 
studies of the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, recently published by the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, analyzes the character and ex- 
tent of the over-the-counter market. 

Although outnumbered numerical- 
ly, the gross incomes of over-the- 
counter N.Y.S.E. member firms in 


1949, the latest year for which com- 
plete figures are available, totaled 
$130 million vs. $320 million for all 
others combined. Less than 400 of 
all registrants participated in un- 
derwritings, which accounted for $85 
million of the $450 million total 
gross. Over-the-counter business 
alone provided $140 million. Since 
N.Y.S.E. firms presumably are heavi- 
ly represented in the underwriting 
and investment groups, non-exchange 
members would appear to have 
divided the lion’s share of income 
from over-the-counter transactions. 
There are at least 40,000 publicly- 
held issues—stocks and corporate, 
municipal and other Government 
bonds. In 1949 at least 12,000 of 
them were traded in or quoted to 
some extent at least in an average 
three-month period. About 2,500 
stock issues and 250 corporate and 
250 municipals and other bonds were 
traded sufficiently each day to place 
them in the “active” over-the-coun- 
ter list. About one-fourth of each 
day’s transactions were made in is- 
sues which are traded also on reg- 
ular exchanges. How many shares 
changed hands can not well be esti- 
mated since one transaction may be 
in ten shares, another in a hundred. 
On the New York Stock Exchange 
1,506 stock issues are listed, of which 
two-thirds to three-fourths are traded 
each day. There also are 926 bond 
issues listed, including city and other 
Governments. The number of daily 
transactions falls far short of the 
over-the-counter market’s 25,000. 


Many Sound Issues 


A large percentage of the 40,000 
publicly-held unlisted issues, and of 
the 12,000 in which there is at least 
occasional interest, represent purely 
local situations and are scarcely 
adapted for listing on any of the es- 
tablished exchanges. On the other 
hand a considerable number of the 
issues with only an over-the-counter 
market are of sound character and 
are moderately active. Among them 
are most of the bank and insurance 
company stocks, highly rated as in- 
vestments and normally suitable for 
institutional and other income port- 
folios, as well as corporate, city, state 
and Government bonds, and a sizable 
list of industrial, rail and utility is- 
sues of good and better grade. 
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Investment Service Section 


Fer Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Stocks appear to have discounted visible bad news for some 


time ahead, and should therefore respond to development of 


more constructive influences, either political or economic 


During recent months, investors have been con- 
fronted repeatedly with important developments 
whose effect on stock prices might well be expected 
to be decidedly adverse. Corporate earnings have 
been declining, new soft spots have appeared in 
business while some old ones proved unexpectedly 
prolonged, and more recently most of the steel in- 
dustry has been closed by a strike which will curtail 
earnings in that field immediately, and in other 
fields within the near future. 


Despite these influences, and despite the mar- 
ket’s presumably vulnerable position around an all- 
time price peak, stocks have held up well. There 
has been no heavy liquidation at any time, and 
while the usual pattern of intermediate rallies and 
declines has been witnessed, these movements have 
never carried prices very far below previous peaks. 
In both industrial and railroad averages, the May 1 
lows held slightly above those registered in Feb- 
ruary, and March highs have recently been exceeded 
in both. This leaves the rails at a new bull market 
peak, and the industrials not far below the best 
levels reached in January. 


Considering the business conditions prevailing, 
this is not the type of action likely to be displayed 
over a period of months by a market which has run 
out of steam and is getting ready to decisively re- 
verse its major trend. Technical indications of 
this type are not necessarily very reliable taken by 
themselves, but at present the favorable conclusions 
reached on technical grounds are strongly rein- 
forced by the unusually modest valuations of com- 
mon stocks in relation to earnings and dividends. 


If the market remains relatively impervious to 
bad news, it should be able to respond actively to 
developments of a more constructive character. 
While there is no guarantee that such will be forth- 
coming on a large scale, the probabilities favor 
that assumption. The long-drawn-out correction 
in consumer goods industries seems to have spent 
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its force; improvement is already taking place 
in this area and is expected to continue. Mili- 
tary spending is still on the upgrade and will 
not reach its peak for some months. Private capital 
outlays in the third quarter are projected at close 
to the peak second quarter rate. In addition, 
political developments during the summer could 
provide a strong fillip to stock prices if they appear 
to indicate that there will be a change of Adminis- 
tration in November. 


The Treasury closed its books within one day 
on its recent offering of six-year 23s, and the issue 
was accordingly hailed as a great success. But early 
reports indicated that non-bank buyers took only 
about $2 billion of the $3.5 billion total, the re- 
mainder being funneled into the banks. This is 
far from a notable victory in the fight against in- 
flation. The addition of $1.5 billion to bank hold- 
ings of Governments is potentially capable of in- 
creasing the nation’s money supply by some $7.5 


billion. 


There has been increasing discussion in Wall 
Street of the beneficial effects of possible tax re- 
ductions, sparked no doubt by statements on the 
subject by several leading Presidential candidates. 
Since the excess profits tax is not scheduled to 
expire for more than a year, and the five-point rise 
in corporate normal and surtax rates has 21 months 
to run, such discussions appear premature. How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly true that the stock market 
will discount tax reductions well before they take 
place. 


Over the near term, the shifting prospects for 
settlement of the steel impasse will doubtless con- 
tinue to affect market sentiment, and when the steel 
strike is settled others are likely to take its place. 
But the net effect of higher wages and resulting 
higher prices will eventually make itself felt as an 
influence strengthening stock prices. 

Written June 19, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Aircraft Deliveries Up 


Under the present program for building up the 
nation’s air might, aircraft deliveries are expected 
to climb to a peak of $16 billion annually in 1954 
compared with less than $3 billion in 1951, accord- 
ing to a National Industrial Conference Board 
study. Deliveries will decline thereafter to about $9 
billion by 1957. At the time the Korean fighting 
began, only some 215 planes were being produced 
each month. It had been planned to boost produc- 
tion to 2,500 units per month by the end of this 
year, but because of machine tool bottlenecks, slow 
jet engine production and other difficulties, this 
target has been lowered to 1,250 a month. Higher 
production goals, together with the estimated cost 
of $25 billion a year required to maintain peak air 
strength, has favorable implications for the aircraft 
manufacturing industry. But limitations on allow- 
able profits, design changes and shifts in Con- 
gressional sentiment toward military spending will 
undoubtedly continue to be reflected in an irregular 
earnings pattern for the industry. 


Battery Prices Cut 


Following the recent decline in the price of lead 
from 19 to 15 cents a pound, leading makers of 
storage batteries have posted price reductions of six 
to eight per cent. Storage battery makers use 
approximately one-third of the nation’s lead supply 
and normally price changes in the metal are 
reflected in battery prices within three or four 
months. But during the recent period of high- 
priced metal, the battery producers held their 
inventories to moderate levels so that they were 
able quickly to pass on their lower material costs 
to consumers. Further price reductions, however, 
are not anticipated in the lead trade since business 
at the 15-cent price has picked up considerably and 
a duty of 1 1/16 cents per pound on imported lead 
will be restored shortly. 


Titanium Output Rising 

Reflecting its unusual strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and light weight, titanium metal is being 
produced in increasing quantities in line with ex- 
panding military requirements. Output this year is 
expected to reach 5,000 tons and, as production 
facilities are increased, it is believed that a 50 per 
cent reduction in the price of titanium sponge (cur- 
rently $5 a pound) should be possible. Titanium 
metal will be used in the construction of Douglas 
Aircraft’s new DC-7 transport, in place of stainless 
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steel and aluminum alloys, resulting in substantial 
weight-saving. This will be the first application of 
the metal in commercial airframe construction. 
Among the leading factors in the titanium field are 
National Lead, du Pont, American Cyanamid, Glid- 
den, Kennecott Copper and New Jersey Zinc. 
National Lead’s mine at Tahawus, N. Y., is pres- 
ently the largest source of raw material for titanium, 
but reserves of the Kennecott-New Jersey Zinc 
mine in Quebec are the largest known. 


Movie-Television Coalition? 


The eventual release of old film libraries of the 
major movie companies for television showing 
seems nearer as a result of two recent develop- 
ments. Columbia Pictures’ agreement to make 39 
half-hour movies for Ford Motor Company is the 
first of its type entered into by a major studio. 
Secondly, the statement by Paramount Pictures’ 
President Barney Balaban that old films would not 
be released for television use “until the right time” 
is one of the rare admissions that such a develop- 
ment is even being considered by the film makers. 
Lifting of the ban on construction of new television 
stations will probably further reduce the number 
of movie patrons. But it also means considerable 
enhancement in the revenue-producing possibilities 
of the 2,000 to 3,000 old films held by the movie 
industry, which are suitable for video. Purely 
hypothetical estimates place a minimum value of 
$10,000 on each old film, or roughly $20 million 
for 2,000 pictures. In any event, the movie industry 
cannot afford to wait indefinitely before releasing 
old films because color television would reduce the 
sales value of these pictures, and because income 
accounts of movie companies are in bad need of 
bolstering, as recent dividend cuts by Loew’s and 
United Paramount Theatres indicate. 


Tire Prices Cut 


The expected drop in auto tire prices appears to 
have been touched off by Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
with reductions of from 2.5 per cent to 7.5 per cent 
on tubes and truck casings. General Tire & Rub- 
ber followed with similar price reductions. The 
lower prices reflect the downtrend in the price 
of natural rubber, which has dropped from 81 
cents in December 1950, and 38 cents a month ago, 
to the current level around 30 cents. The drop 
more than offsets the rises in material, labor and 
other costs since the 1951 freeze of tire prices. 
Prices of passenger tires, which contain up to 85 
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per cent synthetic rubber, are still holding but with 
inventories at near-record levels and sales lagging 
an early break in this department would cause no 
surprise, and might well give a fillip to sales. 


Ethical Drug Gains 

Further gains in the field of ethical drug re- 
search have brought price reductions in existing 
remedies, while new pharmaceutical specialties 
have been enlisted in the war against disease. 
Upjohn Company has confirmed the discovery of a 
new fermentation process for cortisone in which a 
bread mold accomplishes in a single step what 
formerly was a laborious 20-step chemical process. 
This has paved the way for a 20 per cent reduction 
in cortisone prices to $24 a gram. Meanwhile, 
phenylbutazone, a new anti-arthritic drug which 
costs only about one-eighth as much as cortisone, 
has fewer side effects, and is effective against a 
wider variety of rheumatic diseases, has been 
cleared for general use by physicians. The new 
anti-tuberculosis drug, isonicotinic acid hydrazide, 
has also been released by the U. S. Food & Drug 
Administration for use under medical supervision. 
Recently, Corn Products Refining announced that 
commercial production of synthetic glucuronic acid 
has begun; this will permit further inquiry into this 
drug, believed to have promise in treating general 
allergies, arthritis and rheumatism. 


More Civilian Copper 

Revised third quarter supply estimates have 
brought from the DPA an upward adjustment of 
copper allocations for civilian usage, the increase 
amounting to 43 per cent of the amounts originally 
allocated. The re-allocation followed a revision in 
pricing regulations permitting copper fabricators 
to pass through 80 per cent of foreign copper costs 
in excess of 24.50 cents a pound, a move which is 
expected to result in the receipt from foreign and 
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domestic sources of the 265 million pounds per 
month assigned to the United States by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. How much of the 
additional copper will be accepted by manufac- 
turers is uncertain because of the lag in sales which 
has forced downward revisions of manufacturing 
schedules, but makers of products which are 
normally in heavy holiday demand are expected to 
evince the first interest. 


Briefs On Selected Issues 

Public Service Electric & Gas markets $40 million 
debentures to finance construction. 

Pacific Gas & Electric plans $10 million 40,000- 
kilowatt steam-electric generating plant on Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

Commonwealth Edison to offer $40 million first 
mortgage bonds this summer. 

S. H. Kress reported an increase of 4.4 per cent 
and 3.1 per cent respectively in sales for May and 
the five months as compared with the same 1951 
periods. 

Socony - Vacuum’s subsidiary, Socony - Vacuum 
Exploration Company, has made an oil discovery in 
the Gull Lake area of southwestern Saskatchewan. 


Other Corporate News 

Studebaker Corporation awarded Army contract 
for $76 million trucks and parts. 

Admiral Corporation reports unit sales in May 
24% above the like month in 1951. 

Cannon Mills raises muslin and percale sheets 
prices about 3%. 

Tung-Sol Electric’s 5 per cent preferred and 
common shares have been listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

New Haven Clock & Watch has concluded 
negotiations for the acquisition of Condenser 
Products Co., manufacturer of capacitators and 
electronic devices. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given -— together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t 2%4s, 1972-67........... 99 2.60% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964.. 106 3.87 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

[UD 2a skichessEneeeeeGensneenc 97 83.27 105 
Cities Service’Ss, T91.eesce scenes 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 93 3.02 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.07 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969..... 100 4.50 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 102 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 102. 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 58 4.31 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 4.50 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 9 66.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2. 00 $1.05 a$0.71 a$0.67 39 


Dow Chemical ......... *240 *1.80 £4.31 £3.57 121 
E] Paso Natural Gas ... 1.60, 0.80 g2.71 23.07 38 
General Electric ........ 2.85 2.25 al.21 al0l 60 
General Foods ......... 2.40 1.20 e458 e352 45 
Int’] Business Machines... *4.00 *2.00 a2.22 a2.23 210 
Pacific Lighting ........ 3.00 1.50 g5.42 23.68 51 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 a1.34 al46 58 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 1.50 a1.01 a0.81 65 
United Biscuit ......... 160 1.00 al.09 al05 34 


* Also id stock. a—First quarter. e—Fiscal years ended 
March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29. pede 
menths ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ............. $2.00 $1.50 38 5.3% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 6.75 153 5.9 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 120 52 54 
Consolidated Edison .......... 290 190 3% 57 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 4 53 
3 errr Smo Cisse Uh CSS 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 2.00 60 6.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 200 42 7.1 
May Department Stores ....... im 16 .31- $3 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 150 33 6.1 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 100 35 5.7 
ay TRE 6. se cntveceieds 240 120 32 7.5 
Socony-Vacuum ......cceseees 180 100 38 47 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 100 34 5.9 
rere 225 100 39 58 
Tee COD dn sks ccc cweccss 305° 130 SS 53 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 1530 S2 77 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 4.75 115 52 
oS 4” rr eer 450 2.75 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 100 32 63 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $2.25 £f$0.57 £$0.44 38 
Bethlehem Steel...... 4.00 2.00 a245 al.80 49 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 1.00 4.86 — 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 1.25 ¢0.97 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.00 a1.97 a1.36 34 
Firestone Tire ....... 3.50 150 g2.60 2236 61 
Flintkote Company ... 3.00 1.00 1.06 a0.24 29 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 1.10 al.25 60 
General Motors ...... 4.00 2.00 al58 al42 56 
Glidden Company .... 2.25 1.75 h2.11 h123 38 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 2.50 2.33 a200 77 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.70 1.00 1.08 a0.77 46 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 3.75 2.00 2.37 a2.18 68 
Simmons Company ... 2.50 1.00 4. xav-* 


Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 1.00 eae. 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 1.50 0.69 20.53 24 
U.S: Gate | ven dthan- 3.00 150 a162 al43 39 





a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Three 
months ended April 30. g—Three months ended January 31. 
h—Six months ended April 30. 
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Big business benefits by beneficence — Washington talks 


about means of ending CMP—Relaxation of home mortgage 


terms appears to achieve little from practical standpoint 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Beardsley 
Ruml has opened a campaign to per- 
suade companies to give a larger 
share of their earnings to social wel- 
fare, and he’s been pretty successful. 
Heads of some of the largest have 
been asking him for suggestions. The 
point is that gifts up to five per cent 
of net may be deducted for tax pur- 
poses. Companies in the excess 
profits brackets can donate one dollar 
at an actual cost to them of only 
about 18 cents. 

Those working with Ruml say that 
stockholders’ suits to prevent or re- 
store such gifts haven’t been success- 
ful. In most states, particularly in 
such important ones as New York 
and New Jersey, the directors must 
“expect” the gift, even if indirectly, 
to benefit the company beyond the 
amount spent. However, the burden 
would be on the dissenter to prove 
“bad faith,” which in practice would 
have to mean something like taking 
a secret cut. 

Food Fair, the grocery chain, of- 
fers scholarships to children of ‘“em- 
ployes, customers and others.” Com- 
panies are supporting public schools 
and universities near their plants in 
order to keep personnel, including the 
executives, satisfied. Ruml says that 
although figures on such gifts already 
are high, most directors were una- 
ware of what they could do until he 
told them. If the idea really booms, 
Big Business may become genuinely 
popular. 


Commodity Credit Corporation, 
it develops, has frequently paid out 
more than going rates for storage 
space. Because it can’t forecast what 
it will need, it takes calls on footage 
instead of placing firm orders. So, 
the rates are higher. CCC would 
benefit from this method only if, some 
year, crops were decidedly below first 
estimates. 
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Steel strike or not, the time has 
come in Washington for talking about 
how, as well as when, to wind up 
CMP, and that’s what is being dis- 
cussed at the Agency. As at the end 
of the war, small fabricators are fear- 
ful that if controls end too early, the 
biggest companies will hog raw mate- 
rials. Insofar as military necessity 
alone is concerned, controls probably 
could be eased considerably now. 

The House Small Business Com- 
mittee has recommended that controls 
be retained for a while after their mil- 
itary importance has ended. Mean- 
while, small companies should be 
given time to renew old purchasing 
contracts and allowed to build up in- 
ventory. Perhaps just such a course 
will have started by the year-end. 

To an outsider, the fear of small 
fabricators that they will be squeezed 
out seems far-fetched. With a few 
exceptions, markets are not tight 
enough to make it possible. However, 
there has been testimony that seems 
to justify some precaution. 


With the big flop for the recent 
Treasury financing, increase in the 
short term debt once more is indi- 
cated. In the sale of savings bonds, 
the Treasury has been successful only 
on small denominations. Very likely, 
the Treasury has been asking for Re- 
serve Bank support. There may be a 
rise in the portfolio for a while. 


The relaxation of terms on real 
estate mortgages don’t appear suffi- 
cient, around the large cities at least, 
to affect builders at all. In Washing- 
ton, for instance, there’s nothing be- 
yond single-story boxes at less than 
$15,000. The down payment on them 
has been reduced around $100 to 
$3,700. The large reductions occur 
only in the range below $7,000, which, 
except perhaps in the country, don’t 
exist. : 





The Board evidently relaxed its re- 
strictions only because it was under 


pressure. Its survey early this year 
had indicated that there was no ap- 
preciable demand for gadgets, so that 
Regulation W could be eliminated al- 
together. There were no such find- 
ings with respect to houses. So there 
was only a nominal change. 

The builders are busy writing let- 
ters to their Congressmen and may 
succeed in getting rid of Regulation 
X altogether. Even on present terms, 
volume of building has been high. If 
old FHA terms are restored, a new 
boom may be added to the present 
one. 


After the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee reported without 
recommending its bill to allow mini- 
mum resale prices on drugs, proprie- 
tors opened their telegraph campaign 
to members of the upper chamber. 
Thousands of them are coming in. 
And it’s not true that Congressmen 
don’t respond. 


A company with a two- or three- 
year defense contract may lose out 
under renegotiation if its costs go up. 
After the first year, its receipts under 
its contracts are renegotiated. If in- 
dicated profits drop during the second 
year, the loss can be carried forward 
to the third but not backward to the 
first. 

The Renegotiation Board, natur- 
ally, has no right to assume that the 
cost-price basis will change and to 
give a company any special allow- 
ance. It figures that the first year is 
a representative sample of what is to 
come. Should profits go up in the 
second year, however, the Govern- 
ment could take back more of it than 
during the first. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities. 





Aviation... 

The new ultra-modern Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport, which was dedi- 
cated recently, is the first in the world 
to have a central air conditioning and 
heating system which connects by 
hose to airplanes waiting to take off ; 
thus, plane passengers who otherwise 
might swelter or shiver according to 
the weather will be able to await de- 
parture time in comfort—Westing- 
house Electric Corporation supplied 
the equipment, which includes a 
Precipitron unit to clean the air elec- 
tronically. .. . One way to avoid 
summertime heat and enjoy the 
winter sport of skiing is to fly down 
to Chile, now only 17 hours away 
from Miami via Pan American- 
Grace Airways—moreover, _ living 
costs in Chile are low because of a 
favorable rate of exchange, reports 
Panagra in announcing the lowest 
tourist flight fares ever offered to 
South America. ... United Air Lines 
received the first of an order for 40 
twin-engined, high-speed Mainliner 
Convair planes being built by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
in ceremonies held late last month— 
at the same time, it announced plans 
to order ten more of the 270-mile-an- 
hour transports. 


Building ... 

Bloc-seal is the trade name for a 
one-coat, oil-base masonry sealer 
which is being marketed by Surface 
Protection Company, Inc., in seven 
pastel colors—suitable for above or 
below grade work, the product can be 
used as is directly from the can, re- 
quires no previous preparation work 
on the masonry and covers from 100 
to 250 square feet depending upon 
the porosity of the surface... . 
American Cladmetals Company is 
cladding copper on steel to form a 
composite product which it calls 
Duraclad—formed into downspouts 
for new homes, the new cladmetal is 
reported to save approximately 80 
per cent of the copper usually re- 
quired for these items... . Redi- 
Patch is announced by Dasco Com- 
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pany, Inc., as a floor patching mate- 
rial which provides an unusually 
strong surface within a minimum of 
time—made of metallics and pure 
rubber latex, the floor patch material 
contains no stone or similar aggre- 
gates. . . . If you’re looking for an 
entertaining toy for some youngster, 
consider the new Bild-a-Brik set for 
the construction of scale model 
houses and other type buildings with 
junior-size bricks and special mortar 
that dissolves easily in water so that 
the materials may be re-used—com- 
plete with instructions for construct- 
ing six buildings, the set is manufac- 
tured by Allied Toy Company. 


Chemicals . . . 

For persons who may be short on 
technical knowledge about petroleum 
but who are long on willingness to 
check a reference manual, there’s the 
new Petroleum Dictionary & Prod- 
ucts Manual, prepared by the Petro- 
leum Educational Institute—a 502- 
page manual, it includes over six 
thousand entries and two thousand 
illustrations. . An unbreakable, 
squeeze-type bottle for storing chemi- 
cals is made of a chemically inert 
plastic so that it may even be used for 
hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen peroxide 
and so forth—a product of S. H. An- 
sell & Sons, the container, known as 
the Plaxpak wash bottle, comes with 
a special dispensing assembly which 
enables the user to control the flow in 
discharging the contents. . . . If you 
really want to put up a fight against 
the moths this year, ask the Koppers 
Company for its new booklet, Moth 
Versus You, which it is distributing 
free of charge in conjunction with the 
introduction by its Tar Products Di- 
vision of two new moth preventives, 
Octons and Snowflake—these prod- 
ucts are being marketed by the com- 
pany in a cooperative campaign with 
F. W. Woolworth Company, whose 
variety stores handle the items. 


Electrical . . . 
Anyone who has ever been hospi- 
talized knows that most paging sys- 


tems for nurses and doctors have 
their shortcomings, but improvement 
is promised with development of 
a tiny remote-controlled receiver 
which would be carried by persons on 
duty so that they may be buzzed 
wherever they may be—announced 
by Royalcall, Inc., the paging system 
can be used with as many as 800 per- 
sons on call, and operates within a 
four-mile range from the transmitting 
station. ... A 1953 line of 19 tele- 
vision receivers (which includes 
eight models capable of picking up 
telecasts on all frequencies without 
changes ‘or additions to the set) was 
introduced last week by the Crosley 
Division, Avco Manufacturing Cor- 
poration — simultaneously Crosley 
also introduced its new line of 
radios, which includes 31 models. . . . 
Generation of electric power directly 
from atomic energy has been ac- 
complished by Dr. Ernest G. Linder 
of Radio Corporation of America, ac- 
cording to a list of patents recently 
granted by the Government—but de- 
tails of the development, which has 
been assigned to RCA, are currently 
veiled by military security. 


Financial... 

Anyone familiar with the contents 
of the average prospectus will be con- 
vinced that it can be made intelligible 
even to persons not versed in finan- 
cial matters once he has also seen a 
new prospectus brought out last 
week by the Dreyfus Fund, a mutual 
fund affiliated with the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange firm of Dreyfus & Com- 
pany—attractive in appearance and 
completely understandable, it ex- 
plains the mutual fund as an invest- 
ment vehicle as well as tells the Drey- 
fus Fund story in particular. . . 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
offers the third in a series of book- 
iets for those who manage pension 
funds—title of the latest booklet is 
Thrift Plans—A New Answer to an 
Old Problem. .. . A woman investor 
who purchased 10 shares of stock in 
Phillips Petroleum Company “struck 
oil” when the maker of Phillips 66 
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products discovered that she became 
the 66,000th stockholder in the com- 
pany—her timely investment brought 
her a week’s tour by airplane (in- 
cluding a visit to the company’s facil- 
ities and the N. Y. Stock Exchange ) 
as well as numerous gifts. .. . Sperry 
Corporation unfolds an interesting 
story of its development in the cur- 
rent Spring issue of its quarterly 
magazine, the Sperryscope—high- 
lighting a financial biography which 
is to be presented as a series of arti- 
cles is an unusual cover titled “The 
Corporation Family Tree.” .. . The 
effort put into the preparation of an 
informative annual report can pay 
double dividends—so much in the 
1951 annual report of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., was of interest to 
processors and users of paper that 
the company found it profitable to 
publish a booklet of extracts from it. 


Technology .. . 

Engineering professors from the 
nation’s colleges head back to school 
themselves from August 18-22— 
they'll be attending the third annual 
seminar in industrial instrumentation 
conducted by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. . . . That 
bag of cement you see being mixed 
may at one time have been a pile of 
sea shells, for some varieties of sea 
shells have a high content of calcium 
carbonate, a principal ingredient of 
cement—when the new Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company cement-mak- 
ing plant in Florida goes into opera- 
tion, its basic raw material will be 
native sea shells which will be turned 
into cement with special electrical 
equipment being readied by General 
Electric Company. ... The mois- 
ture content of a wide variety of com- 
modities ranging from cereal grains 
to foundry sands and detergents can 
be measured in minutes instead of 
hours with an instrument known as 
a moisture balance—announced by 
Central Scientific Company, the in- 
strument employs a new principle in 
drying samples by infra-red radia- 
tion. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Nest-egg for Armco stockholders 


This hard, black pellet is as 
small as a walnut. But it repre- 
sents a big nest-egg for Armco 
stockholders — insurance against 
the day when present sources of 
iron ore in this country don’t 
yield enough. 

Richer in iron than most of the 
“natural” ores used in steelmak- 
ing, the pellet was produced from 
Taconite, a hard iron-bearing 
rock found in the northern part 
of Minnesota. 


First the rock was ground into 
fine powder. Then the iron par- 
ticles were extracted by a mag- 
netic process. And finally these 
particles were shaped into a ball 
of iron ore ready for the blast 
furnace. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


The development of this proc- 
ess means that Armco and another 
large steel company can tap a 
reserve of Taconite sufficient to 
produce over a billion tons of 
high-grade ore pellets— enough 
ore for generations to come. 

It took four years of research 
—and an initial investment of 
three million dollars —to turn 
out the first pellet from a pilot 
plant. But the time and money 
have been well spent. 

Armco Steel Corporation has 
been planning ahead for half a 
century. That’s one reason why 
Armco is one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of special-purpose 
steels. And it is promising assur- 
ance of continued growth. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 8, 1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 15, 1952. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 








Business Background 








That "something extra" helps a corporate executive go over 


—And Central uses it to tone up service for its passengers 





URNING A PHRASE — 
Stockholders of National. Biscuit 
Company find Chairman Grorce H. 
CoppPERs easy to listen to because, in 
addition to offering carefully analyzed 
facts in his comments, as any capable 
executive must do, he possesses an 
uncommon flair for expression. He 
can put an idea over, and that helps 
him go over. Below are some ex- 
amples, taken from the recent annual 
meeting at which he presided. 
Keynote Policy—The complex 
problems of business management re- 
quire large outlays for research and 
continuing improvement in products, 
processes and administration. Cop- 
pers put it this way: “Just as sure 
as death and taxes, do we know that 
things are going to be different to- 
morrow. We know that if we are go- 
ing to be in the picture tomorrow we 
shall have to be different too.” 


See Light—Meeting employe-pen- 
sion requirements on a pay-as-you-go 
basis would build up a future expense 
of unpredictable proportions; so Bis- 
cuit is funding its pension fund. And 
this, he had to say for Government 
fiscal policy: ““Wage increases with- 
out price increases is part of the shell 
game with which the Administration 
has been fooling the people for many 
years. I have a feeling the people 
are beginning to see through it.” 


What She Wants—Growth of 
the supermarket has put a premium 
on display and advertising. ‘The 
housewife,” said Coppers, “chooses 
what she wants from the shelves of 
the store and if the grocer doesn’t 
have it, she will go elsewhere.” Be- 
cause verbal selling is less potent than 
before, Biscuit last year raised its 
advertising expenditures to $8.2 mil- 
lion, or two-and-a-half cents per dol- 
lar of sales. “Once upon a time,” the 
executive said, “advertising was 
something you could take or leave 
alone. That is no longer true. Its 
importance is growing.” 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Contours in Finance—Generai 
Passenger Agent E. E. Pierce has 
warmly approved the stainless steel, 
streamlined contours of the family- 
tourist train, Empire, and recently 
toned it up further by adding a new 
touch in the form of four young 
women who serve on the Empire as 
Passenger Representatives. Men ap- 
plauded, as expected. Women and 
children did, too. Indeed, the in- 
novation worked out so well with 
tourists, the, Central’s management 
added the touch this year to its 
Stockholder Special which carries 
critical shareholders to the annual 





meeting in Albany. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows that PaTRIcra 
WILLaRD, as a fair sample of the 
road’s new Passenger Representa- 
tives, gets along as well with stock- 
holders as she does with tourists. 


Design for Success—Before you 
write in to ask what it takes to make 
a Passenger Representative click, 
consider these requirements laid 
down by Mr. Pierce. Age: 22 to 26. 
Height: “We like ’em five-foot-six.”’ 
Weight: in proportion. Marital sta- 
tus: single. Education: college de- 
gree plus one language, preferably 
two. Pierce added that the four 
trim Passenger Representatives were 
chosen because of their ability to get 
along well with the public “during 


the past trying war years.” Referring, 
no doubt, to the post-Korean inci- 
dent; Patricia was a teen-ager when 
Japan capitulated and she didn’t have 
her degree. 





On the Ball—The new East 
Paterson, N. J., headquarters of The 
Grand Union Company are housed in 
a pretentious supermarket just con- 
structed on what was formerly the 
first fairway of the old Elmwood 
Golf Course. When friends call to 
ask what’s doing, Lansinc P. 
SHIELD, Grand Union president, re- 
plies, “I’ve been busy on the golf 
course.” And this, he tells on special 
occasions: “A duffer, I’m told, took 
three swings at the ball on this fair- 
way and missed each time. He tore 
huge chunks out of an ant hill. These 


were the talking kind of ants, and § 


the leader yelled to the others: ‘If 
we're going to save our lives, get on 
the ball.’ ” 





Curb Tourney—Here are a few 
sidelights on the recent annual out- 
ing of the Curb Exchange’s veteran 
Five-and-Twenty Club. Winner of 
the President’s Golf Trophy and club 
champion, Henry C. Hacen. Win- 
ner of the Chairman’s Trophy, 
Harotp J. Brown. Both are trad- 
ing specialists. Honors also went to 
guests. Best score of the day : GEORGE 
SHEA, JR., financial editor, The Wall 
Street Journal. Longest drive, hooked 
and last reported rolling down the 
mountainside: C. NoRMAN STABLER, 
columnist, New York Herald - 
Tribune. Minimum shots dubbed: 
Lou ScHNEIDER, Bell Syndicate, who 
didn’t play. 





Good Deal—The cigarette indus- 
try prides itself on paying bills 
promptly and operating on virtually 
a cash basis. But Secretary JoHn W. 
SNYDER, head of our tax collectors, 
goes the tobacco men one better. He 
collects his excise tax from them in 
advance. O. P. McComas, president 
of Philip Morris & Company, one of 
the first representatives of manage- 
ment to take a stand publicly on the 
persistent uptrend of taxes, explained 
the manufacturer needs a large supply 
of U. S. revenue stamps on hand. As 
the cigarettes are packaged, a tax 
stamp is attached. “They cost eight 
cents each. No, we don’t pay-as-we- 
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go. We pay for them in advance and 
collect later.” All of which indicates 
that the hard-working Secretary is no 
slouch as a banker; he now has the 
smoker on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and his smokes on a tax anticipation 
basis. 


Texas Utilities 





Concluded from page 11 


areas and to communities in West 
Texas for 200 miles along the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad, with a combined 
population of 783,000 in 117 com- 
munities and rural areas. Long the 
principal cattle market and meat- 
packing center of the Southwest, Fort 
Worth is the seat of Consolidated- 
Vultee’s largest aircraft plant, while 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area is now 
the second largest airplane manu- 
facturing center in the country, with 
47,000 workers. 

Having been discovered only three 
years ago, the Sprayberry Trend in 
and around Scurry County has been 
developed into one of the major oil 
fields of the Southwest. Three new 
gasoline plants will use 6,000 kilo- 
watts of power, oil operators are dick- 
ering for an added 4,500 kw, a new 
pipe line under construction will re- 
quire 13,000 kw and other activities 
in the oil field will need 6,000 kw— 
a total of 29,500 kw additional power 
demands for oil production and pro- 
cessing. 

The three operating subsidiaries of 
Texas Utilities have a total of $173.5 
million of long-term debt and 553,- 
216 shares of $100 par preferred 
stock outstanding. Texas Utilities 
itself has no bonds or preferred stock 
outstanding, its sole capitalization be- 
ing comprised of 5,280,000 shares of 
no par common stock. 

Although the dividend rate was in- 
creased only last October—to 42 
cents a share quarterly as against 
the 32 cents paid previously—dis- 
bursements are taking only 60 per 
cent of available earnings, and pay- 
ments easily could be lifted further. 
At current prices of around 38 on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
shares, the yield from the indicated 
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proximately 4.4 per cent. For the 
average utility stock, such a rate of 
return would not be especially at- 
tractive, but in this situation this 
is largely offset by the unusually 
rapid earnings growth and the pros- 
pect that the upward trend will con- 
tinue at an above-average pace into 
the period ahead. 


Eaton Manufacturing 





Concluded from page 7 


each of the last two quarters of the 
year) by an ample margin. 
Restrictions on production of pas- 
senger cars have been a burden, and 
they will continue to be felt for some 
time. But last year they were more 
than offset by other influences, and 


$1.68 annual dividend rate is ap- the same story is likely to be repeated 
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in 1952. Sales were up slightly in 
the first quarter as compared with 
year-earlier levels, and taxable in- 
come increased even more percent- 
agewise, though net after taxes de- 
clined somewhat. Replacement and 
defense demand should continue to 
take up the slack resulting from lower 
shipments of automotive original 
equipment, and even in the latter re- 
spect, year-to-year comparisons will 
be more favorable later on than they 
were during the first quarter. 

The company is strong financially, 
with negligible debt, no preferred 
stock and a sound current position. 
Thus, it can well afford to maintain 
the present rate of disbursements. 
Around 39, the stock is quoted at 
less than seven times latest twelve 
months’ earnings and affords a yield 
of 7.7 per cent. In both respects, 
these valuations seem modest for an 
issue of Eaton’s quality. 
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Treasury Secretary learns his lesson—Young element 


in banking business urged to lead way for their elders 


M2” a time Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder has 
gone through the motions of getting 
the views of bankers and market au- 
thorities before doing a piece of 
financing. He has thanked all for 
their interesting suggestions. Then 
he has proceeded to do what John 
W. Snyder thought best. The results 
have not always been satisfactory. In 
one refunding deal, in the late sum- 
mer of 1950, the offering terms were 
so unrealistic that the Treasury would 
have been required to pay out all its 
cash balance if the Federal Reserve 
System had not come to the rescue. 

Now the Government is in need of 
new funds to finance deficit spending. 
It tried, late in April, to raise some 
of it by offering a non-marketable 
bond. The experiment was a worse 
failure than market specialists had 
predicted. The long term market was 
disrupted ; in fact, in the language of 
a well posted and usually dignified 
authority on banking and credit, it 
was badly “loused up.” 

So Mr. Snyder, having learned his 
lesson, decided to let the market de- 
cide what kind of security he should 
use to raise $3.5 billion. In a pre- 
liminary statement he said that an 
“intermediate” maturity bond would 
be offered. The market churned 
about for three days and established 
a new scale of prices for bonds ma- 
turing from five to ten years. Then 
Mr. Snyder picked out a maturity and 
interest rate that would make the new 
security acceptable. 


Harry McDonald as chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission made a speech at the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association convention 
in Florida late last year. He did 
everything but “urge” the bankers 
to press for legislation to arrest the 
trend toward private placement of 
bond issues, which are a detriment to 
the underwriting business. 

The big I.B.A. hasn’t followed 
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through on the suggestion, or invita- 
tion. At least, it hasn’t done so with 
vigor. So Harry McDonald, now ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, renewed the 
suggestion last week at another in- 
vestment banking gathering. The au- 
dience was not the “big brass’ in the 
investment banking profession. It 
was an organization of the younger 
element in the business, formed a few 
years ago as the Investment Associa- 
tion of New York. These young 
fellows, most of them just a few years 
removed from college, have done a 
lot of valuable good-will work 


through the speakers’ bureau of their 
organization. 


McDonald, although no longer 
an SEC man, pointed out how con- 
certed effort by the securities industry 
had killed the SEC’s proposal to as- 
sess the industry for the cost of ad- 
ministering the Securities Acts. The 
same type of effort, he urged, could 
just as easily eliminate some of the 
objectionable requirements of the Act 
governing distribution of securities. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
young fellows in the IANY, many of 
whom were not far removed from 
rompers at the time of the 1929 mar- 
ket crash, will take the ball away 
from their gun-shy elders. 


E. F. Hutton & Company came 
out recently with an interesting 
dissertation on what it termed the 
“coming blue chips.” The poker term 
was properly applied to stocks years 
ago. It meant stocks selling at the 
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highest prices. Since high price sug- 
gested seasoning over the years— 
consistent earnings and dividends as 
well as strong asset value—the term 
also had a qualitative meaning. That 
connotation remains now in spite of 
the fact that repeated stock splits 
have changed the poker allusion. 


Remember way back (six months 
ago) when credit restraint as a 
means of stemming “ruinous” infla- 
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CoMMON DivipEND No. 180 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable July 
29, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
July 7, 1952. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, June 18, 1952. 
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tion was addling the best brains of 
the country? Look at the subway 
cards of personal loan companies 
urging the public to step up and make 
“loans to finance your vacation.” 


Productivity 





Continued from page 3 


ing the considerable expense of fringe 
benefits granted in recent years. 

Finally, it is necessary that the 
measure of productivity gains used in 
determining the size of wage in- 
creases shall be both appropriate and 
honest. This is expecting too much 
of current union leadership. In in- 
dustries whose productivity advances 
slowly (or actually declines), unions 
attempt to tie wage hikes to produc- 
tivity trends in the economy as a 
whole, while in lines with sharper 
than average productivity gains wage 
demands are based on trends within 
these lines. 

Use in each case of the productiv- 
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ity record for the industry or com- 
pany involved would lead to gross 
inequities between industries, for la- 
bor has little responsibility for either 
unusually good or unusually poor 
performance from a_ productivity 
standpoint. Furthermore, the ri- 
valry between union leaders, with 
each trying to outdo the others, would 
make it impossible for wide differ- 
ences to exist between industries in 
the size of productivity wage in- 
creases. Also, there are many types 
of business in which it is difficult or 
impossible to measure productivity 
statistically. 

Moreover, unions seeking wage in- 
creases on this basis always use in- 
flated estimates of productivity gains, 
either by distortion of figures or by 
judicious selection of short periods for 
comparison. Thus, wage hikes based 
on productivity should be geared to 
the long term gain for the economy 
as a whole, generally estimated by 
practically all authorities on the sub- 
ject at an average of about two per 
cent annually. This figure makes an 
interesting comparison with the re- 
ported demand by CIO members of 
the WSB that the Board authorize 
productivity wage increases of four 
per cent a year. 

Much of the discussion of produc- 
tivity within labor circles seems to 
imply that its benefits are not now 
being used, and that they are there- 
fore available as a newly-discovered 
source of potential wage advances 
without cost to non-labor elements of 
the economy. Other comments im- 
ply (or state) that its benefits, which 
rightly belong to labor, have been 
misappropriated by management or 
stockholders. Actually, of course, 
there is no way to bottle up the ad- 
vantages to society of rising produc- 
tivity. Any such rise is automati- 
cally reflected in higher wages for la- 
bor, larger earnings for stockholders 
and lower prices and improving qual- 
ity for consumers—which increases 
the value of a dollar of either wages 
or dividends. 


+ 


Social and Economic 


The relative division between these 
three groups is a question of social 
policy as well as economics. But 
from both standpoints, it is obviously 
inadmissible that labor should seize 
all the benefits for itself. If prices 
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cannot be reduced nor quality im- 
proved through allocation of a part 
of productivity gains to consumers, 
the entire non-labor population is 
condemned to a static standard of liv- 
ing. And if some of these gains are 
not used to reward investors for the 
use of equity capital employed in 
continuous modernization of produc- 
tive facilities, there will eventually be 
no source of equity capital, no incen- 
tive for its employment if it were 
available, no further gains in pro- 
ductivity and no further improvement 
in living standards for anyone, labor 
included. 

The current preoccupation with 
productivity is merely a new talking 
point in the never-ending drive for 
additional wage increases. Having 
already used up, more than twice 
over, all the productivity gains reg- 
istered since the prewar period, 
union leaders now want to make a 
start toward using them up a third 
time, using the specious argument 
that the huge wage increases already 
achieved don’t count for this purpose 
since they were not specifically la- 
beled “productivity.” The word is 
merely a new slogan, coined to take 
over the work of such tired and dis- 
credited shibboleths as “ability to 
pay.” Labor has no intention what- 
ever of basing wage demands solely 
on this one factor; it wants produc- 
tivity increases in addition to any 
others it can get, not in place of them. 


Dividend Changes 


American Hard Rubber: Deferred 
dividend on the new common until the 
September meeting of the board. 

Calaveras Cement: Deferred dividend 


for the current quarter; paid 25 cents 
March 15. 


Houston Lighting & Power: Quar- 
terly of 25 cents payable September 10 
to stock of record August 20. Company 
previously paid 20 cents quarterly. 

Hydro-Electric Securities: 30 cents 
payable August 1 to stock of record 
June 30. Previous payment was 25 cents 
August 1, 1951. 

Intertype Corporation: 35 cents pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 
September 2. Company previously paid 
50 cents quarterly. 

Rubinstein (Helena): Took no action 
on the dividend on the common stock 
usually due at this time. Has paid 25 
cents quarterly with the latest disburse- 
ment made April 3. 

Sentinel Radio: 10 cents on the com- 
mon payable July 25 to stock of record 
July 14. Previous payment was an ini- 
tial 15 cents in July 1945. 
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Share Owners’ 
Through their interest in the Eaton & 
Howard Balanced Fund, of Boston, Mass., 
one of the Mutual Funds sharing in Philip 
Morris ownership, these four young ladies 
are indirect Share Owners of Philip Morris. 
The income derived from their investment 
helps outfit them for the steamer trip on 

which they are here embarking.* 
*From Annual Report—1952 





Come to Many Indirectly 





103rd 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable August 1, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on July 15, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been de- 
clared payable July 15, 1952 to 
holders of record at the close 
of business on July 1, 1952. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


June 18, 1952 
New York, N. Y. 














Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1952, payable in Canadian funds 
on August 1, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at 3 p.m. on June 24, 1952. 


Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty 
cents to other income. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, June 10, 1952. 





] AMERICAN-MARIETTA! 


COMPAN Y 





he Board of Directors has declared the following 
= quarterly dividends: 
Common Share Dividend 


A dividend of 25c co share on Common Shares, 
= payable August 1, 1952 to Shareholders of record 
uly 18, 1952. 


Preferred Share Dividend 


a A dividend of $1.25 per share on Preferred Shares, 
3 payable a 1, 1952 to Shareholders of record 
uly 18, 1952. 















H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 





PAINTS © CHEMICALS « METAL POWDERS 
ADHESIVES + RISING © KGHLDING PRODUCTS 





Textron: Took no action on common 
dividend usually declared at this time. 

U. S. & Foreign Securities: Interim of 
45 cents payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 23. Paid 55 cents last June 
and $3.95 in December. 

U. §S. Sugar: Three quarterly divi- 
dends of 12% cents each, payable June 
30, September 30 and December 20, to 


stock of record June 13, September 15 
and December 8, respectively. Also, an 
extra of 10 cents, payable December 20 
to stock of record December 8. The pre- 
vious payment this year was 12% cents 
in March. 

Universal Leaf Tobacco: Quarterly of 
35 cents plus extra of 30 cents, both pay- 
able August 1 to stock of record July 17. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company 





Incorporated: 1913, Delaware, as successor in reorganization to a 1901 con- 
solidation including businesses ~~. in 1842 and 1847. Offices: 1126 
South 70th Street, West Allis 14 (P. Box 512, Milwaukee 1), Wisc., 
and 50 Church Street, New York, 7, x. Y. Annual meeting: Thursday 
after first Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 4,242; common, 25,425. 


Capitalization: 


Rar A OR SEA ee os ae ee Ee emtns in sake $28,500, rr 
*Preferred stock 34% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 323,111 
CN AD ORT) sc cbc cow kainceachinesd srw es + sees nwene 2,675,389 = 


*Callable at $103; convertible into 2 shares of common. 


Business: Manufactures heavy industrial machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, tractors and other farm machinery. Trac- 
tors and farm equipment normally account for about 60% of 
sales, electrical equipment about 25% and other general 
machinery products about 15%. Foreign business amounts 
to about 12 to 14% of the total. Backlog exceeded $390 mil- 
lion at 1951 year-end. 


Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $151.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $21.6 million; inven- 
tories less progress billings and advance collections, $140.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $60.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1920-32 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Wide diversification tends to cushion effect of 
temporary weakness in any one division. Prospects are par- 
ticularly favorable for electrical division in view of plant 
additions planned by utilities, while high farm income should 
sustain agricultural equipment volume. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is a medium grade capital goods issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. ic 7 §$2.95 *D$0.06 $1.69 $5.67 $6.99 $8.72 $8.19 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 3.25 3.50 
MRE Kéacbeesiankas a 56% 62% 42% 42% 33% 44 54% 
BOE tcckbeaasnoeuse 33% 38% 30% 30% 265% 25% 283% 40 

*After carryback tax credit equal to $10 per share. {Before $0.50 inventory reserve. 
§Revised. D—Deficit. 


Incorporated: 1899, Maine, acquiring established businesses. General office: 
1600 Paul Brown Building, 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in May at 85 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Prior preferred, 562; com- 


mon, 3,263. 

Capitalization: 

PE MR MINN 6 os <5 k.05s pk wks ss can cmes wir nesnwsese ce eateths *$2,750,000 
+Preferred stock $5 a cum. cotiv. ($25. DAL) 606i cesees +--+. 67,854 shs 
UO GOEL CUE RE Dns v.06 04410 so 60s shined Roraback oopeuene ee 673.504 shs 


~ *Bank loan, $1,750,000; purchase obligations, $1,000,000. 


{Callable at 
$100 as a whole: convertible into 4 common shares. 


Business: Owns low grade zinc mines in Tennessee, but ore 
output is insufficient to supply company’s smelters and 
operations depend largely on volume of custom or purchased 
ore. Also has interest in quarries producing limestone used 
in fertilizer. Principal smelter products are slab zinc, con- 
centrates and miscellaneous mining and zinc oxide. 


Management: Well regarded but hampered by overhead 
costs. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $9.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inven- 
tories, $7.2 million. Book value of common stock, $15.80 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared in 1945; regu- 
lar payments since. Payments on common 1899-1900, 1907, 
1910-1913, 1917, 1945 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for the company’s output, due to 
rearmament needs, has temporarily bettered the earnings 
outlook. But under normal conditions a return to the former 
marginal status is likely. 

Comment: Both classes of stock carry speculative risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.83 $0.54 $0.53 $0.98 $0.91 $0.35 *$5.14 *$4.54 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.10 None 0.20 0.20 0.20 1.00 1.25 
MINER a kwesos.cbacs 6% 11% 155 10% 8% 7% 16% 29 
Seine 4 5% 7 5% 5% 4% 5% 14 


*Before $0.45 inventory reserve each year. 





Union Tank Car Company 





Peoples Drug Stores, Incorporated 





Incorporated : 1928, Maryland; established 1905. Office: 77 P Street, 
E. Washington, D. C. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 2,300. 

Capitalization: 

BN TE iais Casa cucu se OSE cer ebe haces se ons ade ew ea amaee None 

ROREAGE UE AO DONE) cick cnescieck ac cccdeee scents annus ne 429,000 shs 


Business: Operates the fourth largest retail drug store 
chain in the U.S. Pharmaceuticals and other manufactured 
articles are sold through 147 units in 52 eastern cities, over 
one-third in Washington, D. C. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $7.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; USS. 
Gov’ts, $98,805; inventories, $8.1 million. Book value of stock, 
$29.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Company will feel the effects of price controls, 
higher taxes and scarcities but, aided by extensive moderni- 
zation and improvement and by a notable growth in the 
profitable prescription business (up 159% in a decade), volume 
and earnings should be reasonably well sustained. 

Comment: Stock is an average chain merchandiser. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Earned per share.. tales 32 $3.05 $5.96 $5.16 $4.01 $3.95 $3.85 $3.45 

Dividends paid ..... 25 1.60 2.60 71.60 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 

OR: “S55 kw wauwcee “ 46 68 55% 45% 37% 36% 34% 

EE er en es 21% 303% 43 453% 28 29 30% 30 
*Including $0.36 postwar refunds. {Also paid 10% stock dividend. 
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Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey, to acquire all the tank cars of Standard 
Oil of Ohio. Office: 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill., and 49 
West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednes- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (March 16, 1951): 7,266. 


neg 
EER NE sin nos AE wake odes eae are ae Rae $33,165,900 
Capital ay ee DO ei iso baie wen s bates tems aerate 71,076,797 shs 


*Bank loans. fRockefeller Foundation held 240,000 shares (22.3%), 
February 15, 1952. 





Business: Largest concern engaged in leasing railroad 
tanks cars, of which it owns about 44,000. Has close operating 
agreements with practically all Standard Oil and other large 
oil companies. Refiners Transport & Terminal Corp., 89.9% 
owned, transports petroleum products by motor truck. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $6.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; inven- 
tories, $6.3 million. Book value of stock, $41.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1914 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of business depends largely on level of 
consumption of petroleum products, which promises to re- 
main high for an indefinite time. Pipeline facilities have 
grown, but company has been able to compete successfully. 

Comment: Shares are well-situated as income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. - 62. 18 Lis 81 $3.30 $4.23 $8.77 $3.31 $3.90 $3.62 
Dividends paid ..... .00 -00 2.00 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
WE: Wises cpendasens ma bom 42% 38% 41% 36% 38 40 
BOW scciatdokaeepoe 26 29 32 30 31% 30% 31 36 





*Includes $0.99 postwar refund, after provision for postwar contingencies of samé 
amounts. Includes contingency reserve credit, $0.68 in 1945, $1.59 in 1946 and 


$1.09 in 1947, 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to May 31 
































BAlabama Power ......... p$25.09 p$22.21 
Central Maine Power..... 1.48 1,55 
Georgia Power .......... p24.31 p20.67 

6 | erro p28.73—_-p21.71 
Niagara Mohawk Power.. 1.97 1.88 
nea 1.19 0.98 

12 Months to April 30 
City & Suburban Homes.. 0.21 0.60 
El Paso Electric (Tex.).. 1.84 1.73 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.03 2.82 
Maine Public Service..... 1.54 1.61 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.61 2.85 
San Jose Water.......... eth 2.86 

| 9 Months to April 30 

; Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 3.14 4.35 

j Jactaotl., $adsiii. cas ac D1.82 0.73 

a South Coast Corp........ 0.75 1.55 

( 6 Months to April 30 
Canadian Breweries ...... *0.55 *1.01 

4 Cedlotek CatBi ic as5. D0.01 1.62 

~ §Continental Motors ...... 0.83 0.64 
Dresser Industries ....... 2.18 2.03 

r BLakey Foundry .......... 0.90 0.56 

a- BReliance Elec. & Engineer. 2.01 2.16 

rr BSchulte (D. A.).......... D0.08 - D0.10 
Deeds Te. Foi ois 1.61 3.47 


= 


: 4 Months to April 30 
’ 0.71 


Carpenter Paper ......... ‘ ind 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.... 1.67 1.30 
Great Northern Ry....... pD0.14 p0.09 
Missouri Pacific R.R...... 3.47 2.11 
Northern Pacific Ry...... D0.09 0.12 


to 


er 


3 Months to April 30 

i Permanente Cement ...... 0.62 0.45 
rm Pr 12 Months to March 31 
a gg. 1.59 6.42 
25 Canadian Cottons ........ *252 *10.39 
9 Connecticut Power ...... 2.30 2.59 
“A Belectrol, Inc. ............ 0.74 0.60 
Galveston-Houston Co. ... 1.73 1.14 

— |e ROTI Oe 0.57 0.92 
National Grocers ........ *1.50 *1.94 
National Radiator ....... 2.49 2.83 

m= Peck, Stowe & Wilcox.... 1.67 2.60 
Public Service (Okla.)... p28.27 p25.72 
South Jersey Gas......... 0.97 shed 
Union Gas (Canada)..... *1 59 *1.85 


Visconsin Michigan Pwr.. p40.52 30.49 


9 Months to March 31 
MOUCEE FE Sac ivavnans 1.21 1.21 
olumbia Pictures ....... 0.11 EES 





3 Months to March 31 

ag Mecme Stedd . 2. es icnsess 0.62 0.98 

ng Dominguez Oil Fields.... 0.76 1.09 

ge MOR CIR issn cdndsktiens 0.25 0.33 

0% ig ne 0.21 0.25 

Harbor Plywood ........ 0.24 0.52 

we. FF’ eee 0.65 0.60 

31 Vebster Tobacco ........ D0.09 0.001 

a. Nest Const Tel. .....0: <0 0.14 0.56 

39 Weeks to March 29 

Monogram Pictures ...... 0.47 0.34 

of 12 Months to February 29 
re- BAL & M Wood Working.. 1.78 | 

ave MPacific Petroleums ....... *0).27 Nil 

Ny. Mnion Sugar ............ 1.62 3.18 





ars. 















































1951 1950 
‘ins 12 Months to December 31 
ape lles & Fisher........... 1.45 1.09 
260 Meong Island R.R.......... D7.72. D4.19 
40 udwig Baumann ........ 0.09 3.03 
36 Park & Tilford Distillers.. 4.04 5.10 

e 

“and “Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 











eficit, 
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REAL ESTATE 








MAINE 








Residence of Mr. anv Mrs. S. F. LANcpELL, Spruce Head, Maine. 
Telephone connections. 


11 Acre 
Island near 
3000 feet 
Shore 
Frontage, 
connected 
by private 
bridge with 
mainland. 


Located 
in mouth of 
Penobscot 

Bay, 

State of 

Maine. 
Brochure 
sent on 
application. 

Brokers 

protected. 





MARYLAND 





MARYLAND'S EASTERN SHORE 


TALBOT COUNTY 


An ideal combination of comfortable southern- 
style home (5 bedrooms, 3% baths) set in shade 
trees on waterfront point with southern exposure 
and fine view. Garage with quarters for help, 
swimming pool and recreation house, boat-house 
and dock. Tree-lined lane to paved road con- 
venient to Easton. Priced at $60,000. Details 
on this and other choice offerings by request. 


W. H. OAKLEY & CO. 


or Oxford, Md. 
Tel. 3062 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Cedarizes closets, drawers! 


plied like paint. 





GENUINE CRUSHED RED WOOD CEDAR! 


Easily ap- 
Laboratory guaranteed. Hard- 
ware, paint, building supply dealers buy quanti- 
Attractively packaged; 
ial. Exclusive distributors. 
ples, literature, details. 


tremendous profit 
Write for sam- 


President, 90-G Summit Ave., Brookline, Mass. 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


June 23: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Boston Edison; Chicago Corporation; 
Consolidated Car Heating; General 
i Philadelphia Electric; Safeway 


: Ainsworth Manufacturing; 
American Can; Argus Corporation; 
Baldwin Rubber; Corning Glass Works; 
Detroit Gasket; Detroit-Michigan Stove; 
Dominion Bridge; Hartford Electric 
Light; Haverhill Gas Light; Link-Belt; 
McCall Corporation; Narragansett Elec- 
tric; National Biscuit; Oliver Corpora- 
tion; Pittston Company; Schenley In- 
dustries; Superior Steel; United Elec- 
i ; Vanadium Corporation; Vir- 
ginia Coal & Iron. 


June 25: Air Reduction; Austin, 
i Brooklyn Union Gas; Corn 
Products Refining; Creamery Package 
Manufacturing; Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph; Harshaw Chemical; Her- 
cules Powder; Holly Sugar; Illinois 
Terminal Railroad: Macy (R. H.) & 
Company; National Airlines; Otis Ele- 
Peabody Coal; Portland Gas 
Light; Schaffer Stores. 


June 26: American Home Products; 
Atlantic City Electric; Baldwin-Lima- 


Loomis-Sayles; Marshall 


lers Products; 


Products Export. 
American Phenolic; 


& Santa Fe 
Manufacturing; 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric; Cheney 
Daystrom Inc.; 
Delaware Power & Light; Empire Mill- 
Harrisburg 
- Hayes Industries; Illinois Power; 
Kroger Company; Loblaw Groceterias; 
Northern Ohio Tele- 
Westmoreland Coal; 


Railway; 
California 


Chile Copper; 


Machine; 
éccouietiias Union Oil of California. 


Field; McLellan Stores; National Distil- 
Neptune Meter; 
west Engineering; Public Service (Col- 
Tobacco 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Chicago Builders Co.—s.f. inc. 
4-5s, 1956 
a & West. Indiana R. 
& 
Guin Power Co.—ist_ aise: 
3%s, 1971 
S eween Gas— 


National 1 Seat itt —lst coll. 


Pittsburgh Simatic’ Coal— 


Washington Gas Light — ref. 
1976 


Redemption 
Amount Date 


Entire July 
$505,000 Sept. 
1,541,000 July 
500,000 July 
Entire July 


139,000 July 


750,000 July 15 
125,000 July 15 
90,000 July 15 
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North- 


Ap- 
Atchison, 
Avco 
Packing; 


Zeller’s 


Serrick 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 


City Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Offices: 90 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May at 117 Main Street, 
Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 1,947. 


Capitalization: 
Ri TR NE 5 0b voce case cease aaboh een See eeeEtOna cane *$16,115,380 
Cepeeen eee AGIR Dar) 6 oa.....s.ku0sedobeaeenebedeeeeaaee 367,000 shs 


*Subsidiaries notes payable. 


Business: Operates steamships in world-wide trade, notably 
between principal Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, via the Panama Canal, and in Pacific coastwise trade. 
Company now operates 7 vessels owned and 13 chartered 
from the Government; in addition, it is operating 12 vessels 
for the Government under agency agreement. 

Management: Conservative and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 
1952, $12.4 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.5 million; marketable securities, $7.0 million (mar- 
mo value, $10.1 million). Book value of stock, $61.48 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1902-25 and 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Constantly mounting operating costs constitute 
a problem which clouds the long term outlook. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better issues in a speculative 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... re yh $3.27 $3.85 $0.29 $2.51 $2.80 $2.10 


Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
MEER: sé ieheneeaeeass 41 56% 55% 4256 43% 43% 45% 50 
. s5baskeansinendn 33 385% 37% 37 35% 34 39% 41% 





United Aircraft Corporation 





Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, upon dissolution of United Aircraft & Trans- 
Port Corp., which was incorporated in 1928. Office: 400 Main Street, East 
Hartford 8, Conn. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 5,440; common, 31,820. 


Capitalization: 


ig Se ere as ee ee eters Mare errs. None 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100 par)...............06. 249,334 shs 
CRON SRO AES (DON). ooo cksin sheds on scgsde sss scecc sme 3,192,247 shs 


*Callable at $102.50 per share. 


Business: One of the larger and better diversified aircraft 
builders. Principal divisions: Pratt & Whitney (radial air- 
cooled piston engines, turbine engines for aircraft); Hamil- 
ton Standard (propellers and other aircraft components and 
accessories); Chance Vought (Corsair Navy fighter and jet- 
propelled Pirate and Cutlass); and Sikorsky (helicopter 
pioneer). In 1951, contracted to build a nuclear power plant 
for planned atomic aircraft and in 1952 developed (with Bart 
Laboratories) process for nickel-coating aluminum. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $80.4 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $27.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $10.1 million. Book value of common stock, 
$33.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Large backlog and entrenched industry position 
will sustain operations over the medium term. The longer 
term picture will depend largely on military developments. 
Company’s engine division should benefit from the growing 
emphasis on jet engine development. 

Comment: Both classes of stocks are above average in a 
speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $4.47 $3.62 $1.49 $2.67 $2.55 $2.76 $3.73 4$4.06 
F 1.04 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.00 


Dividends paid ..... 2.50 1.67 0.83 
ce spas sese keen < 27% 82% 31% 21 25% 22% 31% 41% 
EE. -desunensseanens 21% 20% 13% 14% 18% 16% 20% 26% 


*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1951. tAfter net plant moving expenses, 
ng 4 on th in 1949. ¢YAfter privr years tax adjustments, credits $0.84 in 
, $0. n a 
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Incorporated: 1894, Ohio. Office: 33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3, IIL 
Annual meeting: Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember $1, 1950): 10,255. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt..... te Seisliaicis's S04gaaad a esses CeeeNSERSeweRS $10,300,783 
ree eee ee $1,814,658 
CHBIAT SARE (RS DEE) Seis cc ces ccsciceccvccencdoscrevenes 1,251,290 shs 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer and distributor of 
ice. Has long term car-icing contracts with practically all 
large railroad and refrigerator lines in this country. Oper- 
ates breweries, ice cream and dairy plants; also coal yards, 
cold storage warehouses and fruit and vegetable pre-cooling 
plant. Other activities include renting of frozen food lock- 
ers, manufacture of ice-cooled appliances and merchandising 
of heating equipment. 

Management: Possesses experience and ability. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $14.6 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $10.8 million; 
U. S- Gov’ts, $581,266. Book value of stock, $31.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1894 to date. 

Outlook: Diversified nature of activities should help even 
out fluctuations in any single division. Nevertheless, shares 
will continue to reflect general business cycle trends. 

Comment: Shares are improving, but still retain specula- 
tive characteristics due to importance of ice business. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....*$2.06 $2.41 $4.67 $4.81 $4.53 $4.29 $3.78 $3.01 
Dividends paid .... 1.20 1.20 1.70 2.12% 2.50 2.50 250 250 
1 RRR As eciee 28% 30 44% 34% 33 34% 34 32% 
ae en 14% 20% 27% 27% 24% 25 28% 2h 


*Includes $0.49 postwar refund. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, to acduire established properties. Office: 
6 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 
in March at 66 Outwater Lane, Garfield, N. J. Number of stockholders, 
(December 31, 1951): Preference 2,550; common 4,800. 


Capitalizatien: 


Laide tei SR nO Oar pa ee a Gene eae et sake aaa *$655,157 
+Preference stock $3 cum. Conv. (MO Par)......eeeeeeeseeceer 159,710 shs 
Common. Steck © (06. DOE) cies ic cc csdoviseccesceesenececesces 406,693 shs 





*Includes $392,248 advances by Canadian subsidiary. ¢Callable at $55: 
convertible into 1% shares of common. 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
pneumatic tools. Output includes air compressors, electric 
tools, rock drills, gas and oil engines of the diesel and semi- 
diesel types. Products are used largely in steel, automobile, 
oil, mining, aviation, shipbuilding and railroad industries 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $24.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $4.5 million; inventories, $18.0 million. Book value of 
common stock, $64.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since recapitalization in 1937. Payments on common 1902-01, 
1910-28 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for the company’s electric tools and gas 
and diesel equipment should hold at well above prewar levels 
in line with the increased rate of activity in the capital 
goods industries. However, cyclical pattern will prevail ove! 
longer term. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is 
typical capital goods issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950198 


*Earned per share.. $5.74 $5.06 $6.50 $12.43 $13.23 $7.94 ¢$10.22 $124 
Earned per share.. 4.25 3.57 5.01 10.41 11.21 7.94 $10.32 13s 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 1.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 2.50 3.25 a 
MM. sic dagaa erates 21% 37% 37% 34% 40 2916 43 52 
TM ieviscactocs ees 16% 19% 17 20% 26 21% 26% 38% 


*Before inventory and contingency reserves. +After such reserves. tAfter $2.70 piss 


removal costs. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Link-Belt Company 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 





Incorporated: 1880, Illinois. Office: 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Til. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 6,708. 


Capitalization: 


a ee eee Cree eereree eee ee rey re None 
Ceal SEGRE CG —. BRE). ceicceccsccccscsonccecnddeweeG@edese 1,661,717 shs 
Business: A leading manufacturer of materials-handling 


conveyors, screens, dryers, sprocket chains, power transmis- 
sion machinery, power shovel-cranes, rotary car dumpers, 
grain car unloaders, sewage, water and waste treatment 
equipment. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $40.1 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $14.7 million; market- 
able securities, $6.5 million. Book value of stock, $34.93 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907 to date. 

Outlook: Wide range of industries served, including coal 
mining, lumber and construction, is helpful in view of di- 
vergent trends often shown by individual groups. However, 
company’s revenues will continue to fluctuate with general 
business activity. 

Comment: Among better situated business cycle equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....7$2.15 $1.86 $2.75 $4.34 $7.18 $4.86 $5.21 $4.93 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.75 2.50 3.00 2.90 
I is ia vik vases 22 30 33 31% 35% 33% 41% 49 

TOW acteccsueaaaeke 18% 21 21% 23% 27% 26% 2856 40% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. fIncludes $0.68 postwar refund. 





Vanadium Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; established 1906. Office: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 3,000. 


Capitalization: 
Rae TN GE on chou dss Savane ac acedeemwace cue weteasee *$7,467,000 
CT GE SION I eas AG Ueredsscceedetlsscaesaweunntecume 438,708 shs 





*Represents $3,967,000 debentures (convertible into common stock at 
33%), and $3,500,000 bank notes. 


Business: Controls the world’s largest deposits of vana- 
dium, located in Peru. Also owns South African chromium 
deposits, silicon properties in Canada, and domestic silicon, 
tungsten, molybdenum and low-grade vanadium deposits. 
Sells mainly to the iron, steel, aluminum, chemical and paint 
industries. In 1951, leased 800 acres in Montrose County, 
Colorado, providing additional vanadium-uranium ore re- 
serves. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $9.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $2.4 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2.6 million. (An additional $2.6 million U. S. 
Gov’ts is held aside from currency assets as a plant expan- 
sion fund.) Book value of stock, $40.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 1925-31; 1937; 1939- 
1945; and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings depend on the rate of activity 
in the steel, iron and other industries. Increased capacity 
from major plant expansion and an intensified diversifica- 
tion program are favorable longer term factors. 

Comment: Stock is not without risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. $1.13 D$0.56 D$1.41 *$0.93 $3.17 D$1.21 $5.51 $4.60 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 None None 1.00 0.25 1.20 2.10 
Hight decnaaceaveees 23% 34% 39 22 27% 25% 34% 40% 
lOW Kcjevnseis th te 17% 21% 17% 13% 14% 17 20% 30% 


*Excluding net tax carryback credits of $1.88 in 1947, $4.13 in 1948. D—Deficit. 
JUNE 25, 1952 





Incorporated: 1924, New Jersey; established 1888. Office: 614 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. Annual meeting: April 30, or if 
Saturday, Sunday or holiday, on the next business day. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1950): 1,950. 


Capitalization: 


NE I de ci ncnnddetaa cued ese cde denadevaceeds cades $3,330,000 
Se CUE I I CS idewaccsccccacdccdessdacsemacese 160,583 shs 


Business: Manufactures over 700 items of electrical mea- 
suring instruments and tachometers, thermometers, record- 
ers, controllers, photographic exposure meters, photoelectric 
cells, relays and specialized test equipment. Products have 
wide applications in many industries. 

Management: Able, experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.0 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; inven- 
tories, $9.3 million. Book value of stock, $46.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Breadth of company’s markets tends to be a 
stabilizing factor, but general business cycle trends will 
doubtless continue the most important single influence on 
sales and earnings. 

Comment: Stock qualifies as a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$3.18 $3.02 $7.10 $4.54 $1.84 $195 $4.50 $4.69 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
RE. . cess cdcgcce 36% 45% 63% 55 40% 26% 34% fd 
BM, xéssecduaaiance 29% 30% 39 30 25 21% 22% 30 





*After $1.86 postwar adjustment reserves. Restated. 





Worthington Corporation 





Incorporated: 1937. Delaware: established 1845; name changed from 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. in 1952. Office: 401 Worthing- 
ton Avenue, Harrison, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March 
at 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
December 31, 1951: Preferred, 2,717; common, 3,909. 


Capitalization: 

I Oar co wann ce ghadcabandetandenedé.cnangiskes $14,250,000 
7Preferred stock 442% cum. conv. ($100 par) .. 61,641 shs 
tPreferred stock 44%% cum. ($100 par)........... .. 70,774 shs 
SE UNE GTR acc acaduccudesscewadddatsqeccaunadas 964,985 shs 


tCallable at $100; convertible into 3.676 common shares. {Callable at 
$105. Note: Preferred stocks rank equally. 





Business: Important factor in engineering field and lead- 
ing manufacturer of pumps of all kinds; steam, gas and 
diesel engines; air and gas compressors; rock drills; steam 
turbines; steam condensers; refrigeration, air-conditioning 
and construction equipment; water-treating equipment, 
liquid meters and industrial mixers. Backlog exceeded $90 
million at 1951 year-end. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $45.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $200,000; inventories, $44.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $40.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1941; payments on common 1920-22 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is sensitive to business trends, par- 
ticularly in the petroleum, mining, utility and road building 
industries. Overhead is relatively inflexible and since it 
enters largely into production costs, profits show wide cycli- 
cal swings. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are inactive; common is a 
typical capital goods issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $2.81 $1.95 $3.53 $5.86 $5.17 $5.11 $5.70 $5.72 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 0.67 70.67 1.25 1.00 2.75 2.50 


High ....cecccceees 13% 23% 245% 22% 255% 18% 26 29% 
Low 10 15% 16% 13% 11% 16% 23% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. +Also 10% stock. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead : 
and without obligation any of & 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks: 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
‘ cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101! stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
factures include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 








Shares 7————Closing 

Traded June 16 June 17 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 115,900 155% 1525% 
Pennsyivenia Ramo... «0.6.64 660i ses ives 96,600 19% 20% 
Equitable Office Building.................... 94,500 6% 7% 
New York Central Ratiroad. ... 260666 csiscees 82,900 20% 20% 
Be We: OE in kcder tn dace oaks ssc ceeeone 55,400 19% 21 
Allemiamry Corporates «4.6.65 ok 0 bien sapinine cue 55,100 2% 3% 
Northern States Power.....i... 65... sc0s. 54,900 11% 11% 
American & Foreign Power.......-.......... 49,600 9 10 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.......... 47,100 14% 1454 
Colembia Gas System... 06055 eels i neds 46,500 15% 15 


=—READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = as 
240 Seasonal Variation 
220 1935-39=100 . 225 
-— 220 
200 
180 _ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 200 
120 
100 zit oF 1952 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 3} F MAM J) 3 
° - 1 , 1951 
Trade Indicators May 31 June6 $$ Jumel3 June 16 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,811 7,005 7,126 6,747 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 38.7 12.2 12.3 103.2 . 
Preigkt Car LAMGt i iii cs ccicceaiwasedsuss 697,026 684,243 +700,000  &26,239 
1952 ~ 1951 
“May 28 June4 Junell June : 
it DON sion iccinawasees Federal ].... $34,843 $34,634 $34,679  $32,42 
oc ee ae | Reserve |... 20,524 20,424 20,518 19,085 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }... 1,884 1,793 1,709 a 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 pee 31,768 31,903 32,060 30,555 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities J... 52,902 52,516 53,202 51,133 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,508 1,450 1,354 937 
Siomiey Se Corcwtin. 5 wows occ eeasenccs 28,710 28,842 28,830 27,499 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics-New York Stock Exchange 
‘ 1 2 ,  -———1952—_, 
pe aga ene “June ll June 12 me ash ee ae ek 
30 Industrials .. 267.93 267.12 268.56 267.83 268.03 275.40 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 100.52 100.25 100.43 Exchange 99.16 99.94 100.66 82.03 
15 Utilities 4999 49.88 4980 Closed 49.81 49.63 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 104.32 104.19 104.33 | 103.98 104.00 104.64 96.05 
- 1952 . 
Details of Stock Trading: ume ll Junel2 Junel3  Junel4 Junel6 June 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,190 1,137 1,130 | 980 920 
Se BN ees a ced emeed 1,099 1,119 1,087 | 1,067 1,039 
Number of Advances............ 496 424 428 | 336 388 
Number of Declines............ 308 385 357 | 456 364 
Number Unchanged............. 295 310 302 Exchange 275 287 
New Highs for 1952............. 50 52 37. Closed 24 27 
New Lows for 1952............. 14 20 14 | 17 18 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.69 98.71 98.74 | 98.75 98.82 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,680 $3,920 $2,660 | $2,645 $2,240 
r 1952 ~ i 1952 ~ 
* Average Bond Yields: May 14 # May 21 May28 June4 Junell High Low 
5 Re ee ee 2.917% 2.911% 2.933% 2.933% 2.929% 3.026% 2.890% 
RE i ee oot a at 3.270 3.270 3.280 3.300 3.292 3.390 3.263 
Rite bs be Se Coed ck 3.524 3.538 3.535 3.542 3.540 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: cae pee ou 
50 Industrials ...... 6.12 6.10 6.08 6.04 9 ‘ ; 
20 Railroads ....... 5.65 5.61 5.59 5.49 5.43 6.00 5.43 
Do Utes... os sas 5.34 5.36 5.37 5.35 5.33 5.51 5.30 
90 Staeks ....5..685 6.01 5.99 5.98 5.93 5.83 6.13 5.71 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 17, 1952 
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This is Part 19 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Dixie-Cup 


(After 2-for-1 split 
November, 1951) 


Douglas Aircraft 


(After 2-for-1 split 
April, 1951) 


Dow Chemical 


(After 4-for-1 split 
July, 1947) 


(After 2-for-1 split 
March, 1945) 


Dunhil}] International 


Duplan Corp. 


(After 2-for-1 split 
October, 


du Pont de Nemours...... 


(After 4-for-1 split 
June, 1949) 


D W G Cigar Corp....... 


(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1946) 


Eagle-Picher Co. .......... 


(After 5-for-1 split 
October, 1947) 


f-—12 months to May 31. 


Canadian funds. 
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Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 





§ Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


Printed > % Oa. Inc. 


New York, N 


1941 1942 1943 
DE. voeenes.'s 11% 9% 16% 
_ eae 7 7% 10 
UD 8s venaccus sian are saa 
OS wieeun eee «ina ts ey Nidiaé 
Earnings ..... $1.20 $1.18 $1.13 
Dividends 0.37 0.25 0.25 
BE. caiscccee 15% 13 21 
rrr 8% 7% 12 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.85 $1.57 
Dividends 0.85 1.30 1.20 
eer tats re 
Me istadsasace Formed January 1, 
Earnings ..... rere davus Cale 
Dividends .... eSes wale Rtas 
BN deddecess 17% 16% 25% 
WE cckiceeses 9% 8 15% 
Earnings ..... §$1.98 $$1.72 §$1.56 
Dividends 52.00 $1.70 $1.60 
a 79 70% 73% 
MN waciesenes 59% 51 44 
BE ee kéexecs ais 
BD 0 décnesece Bey bia uie erties 
Earnings ..... m$15.15 m$7.69 m$4.96 
Dividends .... 2.50 2.5 2.50 
BRUNER o scesaxces 141% 134% 153 
WN cis cauee 111% 95 122% 
GEIS ccc ccecss re wake séee 
Earnings ..... $1.64 $1.78 ~—-£$1.89 
Dividends . 0.75 0.75 0.75 
ere 23% 16% 35% 
WES ctcssicdc< 12% 13% 16 
High .. eee ada wen 
Earnings ..... *x$1.51 k$2.39 k$2.69 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.5 
BE. iceucsans 6 7 10% 
aaidhe weaee 2 2% 534 
Earnings ..... $0.96 $0.62 $1.01 
Dividends .. None 0.06 0.06 
BENE Sdccs0eu 10% 10% 13% 
MEE? 662s: acens 6 8 9 
BE cancccese ae = <a 
Earnings .....  £$0.29 $0.58  £$0.67 
Dividends 0.30 0.4 0.40 
POE ei eavccess 164% 144 159% 
ME fiidecescs 136% 102% 134 
| oA aera eats 
Earnings ..... $1.86 $1.27 — $1.40 
Dividends £5 1.06 1.06 
BE accu seeue 18% 13% 20% 
ME Ccdexcacss 9y% 9% 12 
| cane apes sae 
Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.03 $1.26 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 
eee 10% 8% 11% 
MEE cacanten se 6% 6% 9% 
Earnings ..... *v$1.56 m$1.37. m$1.27 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Me a zuseasnca 34 34 44% 
BE soudcaseces 24 16% 31% 
ee onde wine éwas 
..-Earnings ..... $0.70 $0.82 $0.60 
Dividends None None None 
EE. osescesss 
I cakascacks. 
Earnings ..... $4.02 $2.12 $2.39 
Dividends . uae eee 0.25 
High ......... $14 44 8% 
enaadiaak A 3 
Earnings ..... 12 $1.76 $1.21 
Dividends .... None None 0.10 
sos ~ eteveseas 145% 151% 170 
MO i accaeess 120% 108 146% 
BE* daccnenes wee cees ene 
"Earnings ..... $1.71 $1.68 $1.97 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.35 1.00 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1944 
20 
15% 


$1.09 
0.25 
23 

18 
$1.49 
1.20 


1945 — 


m$6.40 


131 
114% 


£$1.58 
0.75 


58% 
28% 


k$2.25 
1.00 
14% 
8% 
$2.79 
None 


20% 
11% 


£$0.77 
0.35 


162% 
137 


$1.65 
1.31 


23% 
17% 


$1.23 
0.94 
14% 
10% 
m$1.38 
0.60 


41 
33% 


$0.63 
None 


$1.60 
0.50 


25% 
6% 
$0.63 
0.20 


178 
157 


$1.83 
1.00 


j——12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. 
t—$0.85, four months to September 30. v—11 months to November 30. 


$1.16 
0.56 
21% 
m$1.90 
0.65 
134 
39% 
$0.39 
0.25 


November, 1948 


0.25 
229 
170 

$2.61 

1.30 








1946 1947 1948 
52 40% 41 
28% 25 25 
$2.02 $2.93 $3.35 
0.37 0.50 0.50 
v48 34 2 
25% 19% 10 
$1.88 $1.49 $0.98 
i.20 1.00 0.60 
37h 39% 40 
28% 28% 29 
$4.59 $5.98 $7.29 
1.00 1.62% 2.50 
29% 21% 19 
16% 16% 11% 
$$1.05 §$1.09  §$0.84 
$1.17 $1.02% $0.85 
108% 76 67% 
635% 45%, 47 
m$1.81 mD$i.78 m$4.86 
3.75 1.25 2.50 
192 181% ve 
143% 150% ey 
eevee 42% 50% 
Se 36% 32% 
£$1.10 be 31 £$3.72 
0.75 0.88 1.00 
33% "23 31% 
15% 14 18% 
k$0.74 $3.85  k$7.14 
None None 1.50 
41% 19 20 
15 10% 12 
$3.15 $2.31 $1.56 
0.75 1.00 1.00 
58% 35% 
25 2543 EEG 
17% 18 
ae 14% 12% 
£$1.51 £$3.04 £$4.85 
p0.30 p0.40 p0.50 
227 197 124% 
161 173 113% 
$2.36 $2.47 $3.28 
1.75 2.00 2.44 
45 ae ba 
30% ‘eat ee 
21 19% 15% 
13% 14 10% 
$2.79 $2.97 $2.11 
2.27 1.42% 1.25 
30% 25% 25% 
195% 18 
m$2. 36 m$4.06 m$6.26 
1.00 1.50 1.80 
123% is pert: 
98 pies Aen 
31% 26% 20% 
16% 16 13% 
$1.88 $0.53 $0.98 
0.50 0.25 None 
19% 
13 
$2.04 $5.02 $4.76 
0.80 0.80 1.00 
61 51 22% 
30% 14% 12% 
$4.08  D$0.44 $1.70 
0.50 0.25 None 
263 246% a: 
200% 215 wee 
pint ae 48% 46% 
ae 42% 38% 
$2.85 $3.46 $4.11 
1.40 1.55 1.65 


D—Deficit. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common 


1949 


38% 
24% 


$3.72 
0.56 
14% 
10 
$0.88 
0.60 


38% 
25 
$5.41 
2.50 


18% 
12% 
$$0.76 
50.70 


72% 
48% 


m$4.59 
4.62% 


575% 
43 
£$4.44 
1.30 


24% 

16% 
k$3.02 

1.85 


20% 
11% 
= 09 


16% 
13 
$0.82 
None 


16% 
7% 
$0.04 
0.50 


13% 
7% 
D$0.79 
0.15 


48% 
38% 
$3.80 
1.70 


m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. 
x—10 months to October 31. 





Stocks 


1950 1951 
473%, 79% 
35 44% 

Ne 37% 
aa 33% 
$6.09 $3.56 
0.81 1.12% 
13 14% 

10 10% 
$0.86 $0.92 
0.60 0.60 
36% 38% 
25% 30% 
$6.53 $5.16 
2.50 2.50 
17% 19% 
11% 14% 
§$0.95 §$0.31 
s$0.72% $0.75 
109% 

ee 93 
97 66% 
69% 43% 
m$6.01 m$5.76 
3.12% 3.50 
8344 119% 
54% 77% 
£$5.40 £$5.99 
p2.00 p2.40 
i 
16% 20% 
k$3.68  k$3.77 
1.4 1.45 
22 33 

18 19% 
$1.77 $2.08 
1.25 1.50 
14% “17 
11% 10% 
£$2.11 t*j$1.00 
p0.70 0.60 
85% 102% 
60% 82 
$6.58 $4.64 
5.35 3.55 
11% 12% 
9% 9% 
$1.48 $1.25 
1.00 1.00 
24% 28% 
15% 19% 
m$3.25 m$3.74 
1.50 p1.50 
20% **30 
13% 19 
$2.19 $3.02 
0.25 0.50 
21% 33% 
13 19 
$4.30 $5.25 
p0.50 p1.00 
18% 51% 
10 13% 
$2.70 $2.72 
0.20 0.60 
525% 50% 
40 41% 
$4.09 $2.95 
£1.70 £1.80 
s—Paid in 


* Fiscal year changed. 


Water 
with a 
Southern 
Accent 


Chances are, the pioneer 
who discovered it didn't 
realize that he had found 
the best-tasting water in 
America. Or that this water 
would play a great role in 
making whiskey. 

But the pure, clear spring 
water of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana is now 
famous for the fine flavor it 
lends to whiskey during dis- 
tilling. 

You'll find many Schenley 
distilleries in the regions 
where this water with a 
“‘southern accent” flows cold 
and clear. In fact, ever since 
Schenley began making 
whiskey, it has located its 
distilleries near pure, deep, 
delicious springs. 

Not only the water, but 
everything that goes into 
the making of Schenley 
whiskies must be the finest. 
A complete network of 
quality controls guards the 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown till the whis- 
key is in your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every. drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


OHENLEY 


Schenley’s The bent-tastin 
unhurried. goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 


b 








